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THE SPECTATOR: 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly journal devoted 
to promoting the best interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. 
The subscription price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign countries in 
the Postal Union, Five Dollars per annum. 

Tue Spectator has a larger circulation than any other insurance 
journal—and carries no “deadhead” subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pus tisuHers. 
Clifford Thomson, President. Arthur L. J. Smith, Sec’y & Treas. 


231 John. 
Telephone, } je Soles, Address, 135 Witttam St., N. Y. 





[All persons residing in America who may desire to purchase publica- 
tions issued by Charles & Edwin Layton, of London, should order 
through The Spectator Company. As sole selling agents in America for 
that well-known firm, all orders for their publications are filled through 
this company.] 
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N innovation just introduced in England by the Car and 
General Insurance Corporation involves the allowance 
of bonuses on renewals to policyholders who make no claims 
under their fire policies, the theory manifestly being that such 
a plan will not only be conducive to holding business on the 
books, but also to the avoidance of small claims. The scheme 
applies only to policies issued at an annual premium of five 
shillings or more, covering building and (or) contents of 
private dwelling houses; and the allowances are as follows: 
five per cent off first renewal premium; ten per cent off sec- 
ond and third renewal premiums; fifteen per cent off the 
fourth, fifth and sixth; twenty per cent off the seventh, eighth 
and ninth, and twenty-five per cent off the tenth and all suc- 
ceeding renewals. While at the first glance this plan appears 
to involve an undue reduction in the net premiums, its counter- 
part, so far as the results to the companies are concerned, 
is found in the high commissions frequently paid on pre- 
ferred business in this country, without any reasonable as- 
surance that the risks when once written will stay on the 
books. 





UR friends in the accident business are having a little 

fun among themselves just now; but instead of throw- 

ing mud at each other, are indulging in pleasant persiflage 
and sarcastically inoffensive personalities. President Lott 
set the ball arolling by circulating a printed document criticis- 
ing those who had ventured to criticise the International As- 
sociation of Accident Underwriters, of which body Mr. Lott 
is a bright and shining light. He took to task certain members 
who, while recognizing the good accomplished by the asso- 
ciation, ventured to say that it was not living up to its highest 
ideals, but was content with its past record, instead of seek- 
ing to make a new, up-to-date, progressive one. Mr. Lott 
indulged in good-humored censure of such critics and called 
names in the same breath. Two of the gentlemen named 
by him—R. B. Armstrong and Edwin W. DeLeon—have re- 
plied in the same semi-sarcastically humorous stile. Last 
week we printed some of Mr. Lott’s remarks, and in this 
issue we give the replies thereto. As Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
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remarks: “It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands.” Only 
it can scarcely be called a quarrel ; and instead of a triangular 
duel, there is more likely to follow a dinner at Delmonico’s 
or the Waldorf Astoria, whereat the critics and their criti- 
ciser can indulge in badinage and sibilant sarcasm in a face- 
to-face encounter without wasting good ink and costly paper. 
Here’s to you, gentlemen all; eat, drink and keep sober, but 
have a good time. 





HE insurance companies that make a business of writ- 
ing surety bonds have been working at cross-pur- 
poses to a considerable extent, with the natural result 
that the business has been unprofitable. There has been 
excessive competition to secure business, carried at times 
to such an extent that the question of adequate premiums 
for risks assumed was lost sight of, and it seemed 
to be a race to determine which company could bid 
the lowest to secure the business. At the same time the 
commissions paid to agents increased as competition be- 
came more active, so that the companies were, in the ag- 
gregate, writing surety insurance at a loss. Negotiations 
have recently been in progress that are calculated to bring 
the companies in closer communion with each other, to 
eliminate some of the evils from which all are suffering, and, 
in a measure, to combine their various experiences, to the 
end that an equitable basis of premium rates may be formu- 
lated for the guidance of all companies. This does not mean 
that a hard-and-fast schedule of rates is likely to be adopted ; 
but as a better understanding of the business as a whole is 
arrived at, practices can be made to conform thereto, with 
the result of changing the outcome from the loss to the profit 
account. It is claimed that some companies new to the busi- 
ness are largely responsible for the demoralization that has 
existed, as, from their lack of experience and their inordinate 
desire to secure a large volume of business, they have dis- 
counted very largely the rates that the older companies ex- 
acted, in some instances as much as fifty and sixty per cent. 
In the eyes of the general public, the quality of insurance is 
not so much regarded as is the question of rates, and the lowest 
bidder secures the business. The negotiations between the 
surety companies may be said to be in its preliminary stage as 
yet, but already the benefits usually derived from associated 
effort are beginning to be felt. It is probable that all the com- 
panies will ultimately work together in harmony and for the 
general good, instead of selfishly sacrificing the future of all 
for a little present gain. 








The Suburban Association by rule forbids companies from sending 
orders to their agents to issue policies requested by brokers who are 
not licensed by the association. Under a strict interpretation of this 
iron-clad rule, no policy could be issued upon such request, even with 
an understanding that no commission was to be paid. The brokers’ 
comment upon this declaration is that, as nobody seems to have mis- 
understood the rule. its repetition seems to imply that some company 
has violated it. The broader comment of brokers upon the Suburban 
is that the real difficulty is with unlicensed brokers and rebaters in 
New York and some of the newly-appointed Suburban agents. The 
companies, on the other hand, are talking more confidently of the 
final success of the Suburban Association. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


Harry E. Phillips, for the past sixteen years with Hall & Henshaw, 
has been appointed special agent of the New York suburban territory 
by Whilden & Hancock, general agents. 

Samuel E. Belcher, who was secretary of the Jefferson of New 
York from 1859 to 1868 and president from the latter year to 1894. 
died recently, aged eighty-five years. 

An interesting question has arisen in the adjustment of the loss on 
furs of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, relative to the application of 
the eighty per cent coinsurance clause. The policy covers property 
for which the insured are responsible to the extent of an agreed 
liability between the firm insured and the owners—in effect a valued 
policy in its limitations. An opinion has been given by a legal light 
that, notwithstanding this limitation, the property is insured, and is 
therefore subject to the coinsurance clause. A conference of the 
company was called for Monday, to consider the question. It is not 
unlikely the controversy will be prolonged. Some of the ablest 
authorities regard the limit of liability as equivalent to an agreed 
valuation of the property, not subject to any further question of 
sound value. If the opposite contention is sustained, it will revo- 
lutionize the present forms used on fur storage forms upon fire in- 
surance for’several millions of dollars. Two concerns in this city, 
under the agreed liability forms, carry insurance for over ten mill- 
ions and a dozen others carry an average of two millions each. They 
are doubtless watching the Abraham & Straus settlement with an 
alert interest. 

A loss settlement has been reported to the companies involving re- 
pairs of damage, caused by lightning on July 14, to the steeple of 
St. Joseph’s Church, West Hoboken. N. J. The steeple is 170 feet 
high and the cost to the companies was $300. If it had been a roof 
or cornice damage the work would have cost about $15. 


The forms of policies on the legal liability of the Old Dominion 
steamship line on piers and bulkheads have been called in question 
owing to some patent clauses inserted by the interested brokers. The 
companies are obliged, in self-defense, to scan the common carrier 
and legal liability form on piers very carefully. Every fire involving 
this class of insurance produces bitter disappointment to the com- 
panies. The last important loss was on the Hawaiian Steamship 
Company’s pier in South Brooklyn; and instead of protection coming 
to the companies through some supposed saving clauses in the forms, 
these safeguards proved a delusion and a snare. The loss, at first 
estimated at twenty per cent, was nearly total. 


A meeting of a handful of stockholders of the Excelsior Fire was 
held on the 20th for the purpose of settling some questions which 
were to have been brought before the stockholders at a meeting pro- 
vided for by the by-laws several months ago, which meeting was 
omitted. The affairs of the company have been practically wound 
up for many weeks, and the formalities of the usual applications to the 
courts for dissolution agreed upon. There are a few individuals 
verdant enough to predict the revival of the company. 


Later returns of the British Columbia conflagrations at Fernie and 
vicinity show that two Hartford companies lost moderate sums—one 
of them, the Phcenix, being quoted for $40,000; the German American 
of this city is put down for $30,000. 

A query was sent out from the Exchange last week, asking the 
companies to report whether they had accepted lines on matting in 
bales in the Atlantic Transport Company’s warehouse at Canton (ad- 
jacent to Baltimore, Md.). The point of the query was whether such 
insurance was written within the Exchange territory. If otherwise, 
then it was none of the Exchange’s affair. By and bye the Exchange 
companies will learn that when companies here wish to write a distant 
policy on an irregular form or rate, all they need to do is to employ 
an out-of-town agent and they are exempt from Exchange curiosity 
or interference. 

The companies are beginning to inquire whether Mayor McClellan’s 
promises to President Babb of the local board, relative to contracts 
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for the reconstruction of the automatic fire alarm signal telegraph, 
are awaiting another serious fire and a few millions’ loss and a 
general scare among the people to arouse him into action. 


Henry Blatchford has been appointed treasurer pro tem. of the 
Fire Insurance Salvage Corps of Brooklyn, succeeding the late 
John S. Oliver. 

All adjustments are not cheap. A Broome street loss settled a few 
weeks ago was full of complications and vexatious delays in verifying 
quantities and qualities of miscellaneous stock, and in the final 
windup the expenses equaled ten per cent of the total insurance. But 
the companies realized a fifty per cent salvage and were satisfied no 
money had been wasted. 


A common inquiry among brokers just now is “Do you think the 
Suburban will last?” And with that text, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to get up a debating society on any street corner of Will- 
iam street between Pine and John streets. The ground for the inquiry 
usually confessed is the belief. asserted with great positiveness, that 
excessive commissions are being paid through agents. Sometimes 
particulars are given and names mentioned. Our advice to any 
broker who has reasonable ground for suspecting disloyalty is to im- 
mediately report all the facts and circumstances to the manager of 
the Suburban, S. A. Reed, Mutual Life Building. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The Allemannia Fire of Pittsburg has just been admitted to Con- 
necticut, and Ide & Sewall, Boston, will manage its business in that 
State. 


When Harvard College opens this fall, a course of instruction in 
insurance will begin in the graduate school of business administration 
in connection with the University. The course will be in charge of 
Professor Edwin F. Gay, professor of economics. William B. Medli- 
cott, one of Boston’s most prominent insurance men, will be the lec- 
turer in the course on fire insurance, 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The announcement made by President Robert B. Beath of the 
United Firemens that the board of directors had decided to withdraw 
the company from the general agency field, and confine its operations 
in the future to this State, was not altogether unexpected, but it had 
been felt that such a notice might be expected about the close of the 
year. The company’s business in this field is most excellent in 
character, and this move, coupled with its abundant assets, will only 
serve to strengthen the hold which it has enjoyed among Pennsyl- 
vanians for so many years. 


W. Ellwood Jones, who some years ago gave up the managership 
of the Fourth street office of the Girard Fire and Marine in this city, 
to become general agent of the Camden Fire at the home office, has 
tendered his resignation of this last-named position, to take effect 
October 1, as he will on that date become a member of the well- 
known agency and brokerage firm of J. B. Carr & Sons of this city. 

E. Aubrey Young. recently with the American Agency Company of 
Baltimore, and formerly stamp clerk of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association at Richmond, Va., has resigned to take up special 
agency work with the Spring Garden in this city. 


J. Harvey Patterson, who has for some time past been manager 
of the Middle West department of the Camden Fire at Pittsburg, has 
been elected second vice-president of the company, and will take up 
the duties of this new position at the home office on October 1. 

Vice-President William H. Kilpatrick, of the Union of Philadel-’ 
phia, has tendered his resignation, to take effect October I, and will 
on that date engage in the business on his own account. 








—Suit has been filed in the Jefferson Chancery Court at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
against E. B. Bloom, of the Bloom, Hanf & Bloom Insurance Agency, by the 
Home Insurance Agency of Pine Bluff, seeking to enjoin E. B. Bisows from 
entering the insurance field in that city. Tne petition alleges that when the 
Home Insurance Agency was formed E. B. Bloom and several other local 
agencies sold out their good-will to the plaintiff and agreed not to enter the 
Pine Bluff field for five years. 
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THE MIDDLE STATES. 





—W. H. Kilpatrick, vice-president of the Union and the Insurance Company 
of the State of Pennsylvania, has resigned. 

—J. Harvey Patterson, manager of the Camden Fire’s Middle West department 
at Pittsburg, Pa., has been elected second vice-president of the company, taking 
effect October 1. The Camden Fire has made an excellent choice. 

—In order to secure better protection from fire to its property in and around 
Pittsburg, the Pennsylvania Railroad has organized a unique fire department. 
Seventeen locomotives have been equipped with fire hose and pumping ma- 
chinery, enabling them to apply a strong stream of water from their tanks. Fire 
alarms have the first call on the services of these locomotives. 





THE WEST. 


—The Rhode Island Fire has been admitted to Minnesota. 

—Eustace H. Brown has been appointed special agent of the Royal for Mis- 
souri. 

—S. J. Johnson, Jr., has resigned as Illinois special agent of the Providence 
Washington 

—The Federal Union Fire of Chicago hase appointed Rollo, Webster & Co. its 
Chicago agents. 

—Rollo, Webster & Co. have been appointed Chicago agents of the Federal 
Union Insurance Company of Chicago. 

—William Wright, member of the firm of Osborn, Greer & Wright, Toledo, 
Ohio, died recently, following an operation for appendicitis. 

—H. M. Coudrey & Co. of St. Louis have been appointed general agents for 
the West of the Propetty Insurance Company of London for surplus lines. 

—C. K. Holloway, president of the Walla Walla Fire, has taken up his resi- 
dence in Chicago, and announces that the head office of the company will here- 
after be maintained in that city. 

—H. F. Waterman, tormerly assistant secretary of the Indianapolis Fire, has 
been appointed special agent of the Prussian National for Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 





THE SOUTH. 





—John J. McKay has been appointed assistant manager of the Southeastern 
department of the Firemans Fund. 


—The current session of the Georgia Legislature has closed. No addition to 
the insurance laws was made. An extra session may be called at an early date. 


—C. F. Snyder, secretary of the Kentucky Board of Fire Underwriters, has 
been appointed Kentucky State agent of the Insurance Company of North 
America. 

—The Insurance Company of North .1merica has appointed Thomas & Batre 
of Mobile, Ala., their marine general agents for Alabama, and special agents for 
the remainder of the Gulf Coast, New Orleans and Galveston excepted. 

—The insurance commission appointed by Governor Crothers of Maryland to 
revise the insurance laws of that State met recently at the Governor’s office, but 
a number of the members being away on vacation, an adjournment was taken to 
some time in September. 





MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 





Fire Insurance Law Chart. 


The 1908 edition of the “Fire Insurance Law Chart’? has been pub- 
lished after revision in accordance with the enactments of the various 
State and Territorial legislatures which have been in session during the 
current year. This chart presents in a small space a vast amount of 
information, and shows it clearly and in a quickly accessible form, thus 
rendering the chart one of the most useful of publications for fire under- 
writers. Among the subjects concerning which facts are given for each 
State and Territory are: Standard Policy Law; Valued Policy Law; 
Resident Agents’ Law; Anti-Coinsurance Law; Anti-Compact Law; 
Laws Prohibiting Reinsurance in Unauthorized Companies; Annual 
Statement Required (final date); Tax Statement Required (final date); 
Date of Expiration of Local Agents’ Licenses; Fees, etc., for 
Issuing Local Agents’ Licenses; Charges for Filing Annual State- 
ments; Taxes Payable by Company. The first six topics are covered 
by a simple ‘‘yes’ (in red) or ‘“no’’ (in black), and variations are 


” 


explained by foot notes. Requirements as to deposits, home office 
statements, etc., are also given. The “Fire Insurance Law Chart” 
is printed on bond paper, metal-tipped at top and bottom and 
provided with a hanger, so that it may be readily suspended against a 
wall or partition. Price, $1 per copy, postpaid. Address The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York. 
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Semi-Annual Statements of Fire Insurance Companies. 


Below will be found extracts from the semi-annual statements of a number of fire insurance 
companies as of June 30, 1908. Statements of foreign companies are for their United States 
branches. The columns of assets and surplus to policyholders as of January 1, 1908, are 
included to facilitate comparison. The changes in surplus to policyholders naturally reflec 
all the transactions of a given company during the six months. 












































SuRPLus To Poticy- 
Capital, Assets, Assets, HOLDERS. 
COMPANIES. June 30, | June 30, | Jan. 1, |__ 
1908. 1908. 1908. 
June 30, | Jan.¥1, 
1908. 1908.” 
3 3 3 $ $ 
Aachen & Munich, Aix-la-Chap..|  ...... 1,866,204) 1,778,258 944,153 844,645 
Acme Fire, Cedar Rapids Peeedacs 100,000 130,849 133,405 100,244 104.547 
Adirondack, New York......+-.-. 200,000, . 446,552| 431,755) 276,621) 281.603 
Zita, Hartford................. 4,000,000} 15,014,634) 14, 884,569 8,019,260) 7,754,606 
Agricultural, Watertown......... 500,000} 2,830,755 2,71 7,477 1,119,164) 1,011,617 
Allegheny, Pittsburg............. 200,000} 301,055) 332,262 230,405 , 
py eee 250,000 816,648 787,543 553,244 520,753 
American, Newark.............. 750,000} 7,426,002) 7,230,738) 2,552,920) 2 351.615 
American Central, St. Louis... ... 2,000,000} 5,004,825) 5,039,623) 2,710,4 2,830,877 
American Fire, Philadelphia eee 200,000 3 664 235, 
American National, Rock Island. . 200,000 321,217 288,542 247,722 252,045 
Atlanta Home, Atlanta.......... 200,000: 466,503 441,212 338,141 333,948 
Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City..| 100,000) — 204,774; — 188,472| 188,915) 169,126 
SURG TAs cide caccuceccxesl | Suateed 2,275,301; 2,021,223 796,876 587,590 
FN OE on os een sce 1,000,000, 5,351,414) 4,804,569) 2,646,248) 2.964.342 
Buffalo Commercial, Buffalo... .. 200,000 617,311 643,920 317,413 145 
Buffalo German, Buffalo......... 200,000) 2,321,994; 2,339,179) 1,666,60 5700, 
California Fire, San Francisco... . 400,000) 7 795,987 579,74 E 
Calumet, Chicago............... 200,000! 566,658 562,103 361,474 360,111 
PES hy eae 200,000' 793,997 726,742 333,868} 331,628 
Carolina, Wilmington............ 50,000) 101,446 106,565 69,8: 72,164 
Citisenie, St: Lottie. .... <5 02.5202 200,000| 777,198 746,720 371,906 343,339 
Citizens Fire, Clarksvilie Esseuuese 50,000! 9 3 99,407 56,4 E 
Ce 8 CO Se ee 200,000) 655,573 643,755 371,690 3&7,704 
Columbia, Dayton.............- 150,000, 633,608 623,090 510,731 
Commercial Fire, Houston...... . 100,000; 171,116 172,295 124,115 123,697 
Commonwealth Fire, Ottumwa...}. 100,000) \ 197,784 140, 146,705 
Connecticut, Hartford........... 1,000,000, 6,020,033) 5,817,423) 2,347,774) 2,042,596 
Continental, New York.......... 1,000,000; 17,765,078) 16,399,452) 9,881,992) 8 503,591 
County Fire, Philadelphia... ..... 400,000) 1,086, 053,262 6,1 1,695 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro.......... 500,000; 1,145,917; 1,161,834 601,369 392 
Dubuque F. and M., Dubuque.. . 200,000! 1,061,78 1,058,035 471,665 467,416 
Dutchess Fire, Poughkeepsie. . . . . 200,000 , 533,362 66,680 245,174 
Eastern Fire, Concord........... 10,000 17,369 2 3,887 12,116 
Equitable, Charleston........... 120,000 249,039 271,026 155,674 157,072 
Equitable F. and M., Providence. 400,000, 1,240,000) 1,209,224 5,000 : 
Fidelity Fire, New York......... 1,000,000} 2,875,582) 2,529,465) 2,089,295) 1,801,702 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....| 1,600,000) 6,056,834) 5,938,099| 2,474,682) 2,406,922 
Florida Home, Marianna........ 120,000 212,687 055 134,9, 141,282 
Forest City, Rockford........... 200,000 1 801,927 414,681 406,960 
Franklin, Philadelphia........... 400,000; 2,619,312) 2,569,477 899,315 813,649 
Freeholders, Topeka............ 200,000 4 259,403 237,223 222,987 
Germania Fire, New York....... 1,000,000} 5,353,077) 5,185,650) 1,977, 5' 1,949,261 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls......... 200,000; 4,443,256) 4,267,271; 2,417,092) 2,290,893 
Globe Mutual Fire, Huron,S.D..} = .....-] awa eee 37,764 12,859 17,642 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg.....| _—.....- 1,982,633) 1,937,693 443,892 392,048 
Hanover Fire, New York........ 1,000,000} 4,118,217; 4,114,164; 1,804,457) 1,854,091 
Home, New York...............- 3,000,000; 22,528,287; 20,862,697) 11,112,481) 9,703,211 
Home Fire, Wheeling............ 117,850 146,136 |: See 113,496 
Inter-Ins. of Amer., Wash.,D.C.| —...... - 788,438 185,949 982,356 180,182 
London and Lancashire, Li | er 3,357,054| 3,261,452 984,627 783,636 
Lumber Mutual, Boston.........|  «...-s 417,138 357,784 266,971 228,592 
Mercantile F. and M., Boston... 200,000 401,239 371,005 228,500} 219.677 
Mercantile Fire, Denver......... 50,000 85,226 81,944 67,916 63,527 
Mercantile Mutual, Providence...| ...... 238,956 231,970 110,283 104,226 
Merchants, Bangor.............- 100,000 285,780 295,631 217,217 228,488 
Merchants Fire, Denver. . 50,000 103,171 98,989 80,704 75,327 
Merchants Mut., Redfield,S.D..| = «...4-] ws eee 41,899 13,224 27,571 
Merchants Nat'l Mut., Fargo,N.D.| sw... ..-| ws ss 55,076 4,930 * 2.018 
Merchants Union, Meridian... ... 100,000 169,798 175,335 145,312 150,422 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit..... 400,000} 1,156,305 1,139,081 670,494 651,219 
Middlewest Fire, Valley City..... 100,000 128,654 109,167 103,896 100, 
Milwaukee Fire, Milwaukee... .. . 200,000 695, 984 714,387 352,251 343,834 
Milwaukee German, Milwaukee. . 100,000 174,267 172,930 123,168 134,207 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 500,000 2,663,262 2,773,583) 1,060,404 997,295 
Monongahela, Pittsburg......... *200,000 541 339,801 273,734 264,016 
National, Hartford,............. 1,000,000) 7,551,386) 7,453,965) 2,733,238! 2,503,661 
National F. and M., Elizabeth... . 100,000 285,826 262,362 164,84 47,791 
National Lumber, Buffalo........ 200,000 414,353 355,797 266,095 . 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick. 200,000 569,829 534,151 258,012 256,833 
New Ham e, Manchester.....; 1,100,000) 4,548,178 4 2,489,335} 2,414,363 
Niagara, New York............. 750,000; 4,510,466) 4,326,789) 1,680,957| 1,535,090 
N. American mag ey Fire; Mansfield} ...... 32,354 30,415 3,317 
North Carolina Fire, High Point.. a70,225 87,033 ME <cnnacak. . “aaveas 
North State, Greensboro 200,000 518,888 507,402 262,758 309,363 
Northern, London...... <4) oe 4,791,827} 4,592,631; 1,710,878) 1,335,196 
Northern, New York...........- 350,000 962,434 904,891 453,003 453,542 
Northwestern F. and M., Minn... 300,000 971,404 759,733 428,573 355,115 
Northwestern Mut. Fire, Gates . iosens 183,935 165,031 76,519 65,471 
Northwestern Nat’l, Milwaukee. 1,000,000! 4,813,130) 4,533,883) 2,209,923) 2,154,186 
Norwich Union, Norwich. . 480,06 461 
Old Colony, Boston....... 512,720 
Orient, Hartford.......... 38,275 
Pacific, New York........ 389,474 
Pelican, New York.. 320,996 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 000 2,365,284 
Petersburg Sav. & Ins., Petersburg 200,000! 2,649,751) 2,754,111 43,289 742,763 
Phenix, Brooklyn............-.. 1,500,000} 9,387, 8,719,795) 2,612,276) 2,349,462 
Phomnts, Hartford... ..........-<- 2,000,000) 8,115,686) 7,965,453) 3,673,480) 3,421,837 
Pe er eer SS 3,127,130; 3,071,445) 1,028,648 3,571 
Piedmont Fire, av basses ae 50,000 222,989 553 116,957 121,696 
Queen, New York............-. 1,000,000} 7,281,316) 6,844,560) 3,365,440) 2,961,539 
mee, Philadelphia........... 300,000} 1, 407,073 1,349,071 288 488,4 
Retail Imp. Dealers Mut., wh Kicaeul ot aeates 7,514 4,961 7,514 
Retail Merchants Mut., pe PE a | 35,507 1,329 —873 
Retail Lumbermens pa Nes eae aS dats | 257,038 218,145 203,806 
Rhode Island Fire, Providence. . 7 300,000 815,863; 753,123 614,951 600,854 
Rochester German, Rochester. . 500,000; 2,206,973; 2,218,663 998,380! 1,028,204 
a MMOD Sc ccccccsecsacel  ‘exanen 11,913,140 11,894,082) 3,776,222) 3,094,131 
Royal Exchange, London........| _...... 2,193,683) 2'110,754| ‘887.6031 796,200 
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{Thursday 


Fire Insurance 











Surptus To Po.icy- 

Assets, HOLDERS. 

June 30, 
1908. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 1908. 
— 
June | 
1908. 





COMPANIES. 





ALABAMA. | 
Retired company 3 oa 
| 

| 


$ 
June 30, | Jan. 1, 19,281 
1908. 1908. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Firemans Fund, San Fran.. 


Retired company 





98,737 
14/523 


64,975 
5,478 


$ x . 
2,184,132 799,524 12,946 
5,244,640 

421,933 CoLoRADo. 


355,027 f Imperial, Denver. 


336,429 
2,153,021 


Salamandra, St. Petersburg...... . | 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 
Seaboard F. and M., Galveston. . . 
Seattle F. and M.., Seattle. 
Security Fire, oe ge 
Security, New Hav 

Security Mutual Fire, , Coates. 
Shawnee Fire, To 

Spring Garden, P’ ila. 

Standard, Keokuk 

State, Des Moines. 

Stuyvesant, New York.. 

Sun, London 

Sun, New Orleans 

Teutonia Fire, Pittsburg 

Teutonia F. and M., Dayton 
Texas National, Fort Worth 
Thames and Mersey Mar., Liverp’! 
Union, Bangor. 

Union, Pittsburg 

Western, Pittsburg 

Western Reserve, Cleveland 
Westchester, ae York 

W illiamsbur; City, Brooklyn. . 
Wilmington Fire WwW ilmington.. . | 


S3S85 
S835 





CoNnNECTICUT. 
Etna, Hartford 233,575 210,623 
Connecticut, Hartford........ 0 50,4 
Hartford, Hartford 208,504 
National, Hartford 146,273 
Orient, Hartford 49,691 
Pheenix, Hartford 182,693 
Security, New Haven 44 52,259 


sais 
3338s 


< 





33,450 


Bs 


3388 


DELAWARE. 


Retired company 43,355 39,627 


35: 88 


District oF COLUMBIA. 
Retired companies........ . | 





GEORGIA. 
Atlanta Home 
Georgia Home 


3338 


44,864 
118,513 








265,06: 
118,019 


a 
338 


ILLINOIs. 
American Nat'l, Rock Island. 
Calumet, Chicago 
German, Peori: 
Ins. Co. of State of Illinois. . 








13,231 





t Including guarantee fund notes, $61,500. {Includes guarantee fund notes, $63,000. 
* Capital increased in 1908 from $175,000. — Excess of —* + Capital increased in 
1908 from $29,700. Capital increased in 1908 from $60,000 





Fire Insurance Premiums in New York City. 


Tue following table shows the returns made to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
of premiums received in New York city by ——— during the first six months of 1908, in 


comparison with the figures of the corresponding period 


s of the five preceding years: 








NAME OF COMPANY. 





New York. 
Adirondack 
Assurance Co. of America... . 
Caledonian-American 
City of New York........... 
Colonial 
Commercial Union 
Commonwealth 
Continental 
Cosmopolitan 
Empire City 
Fidelity 
German Alliance 
German-American. . 
Germania. . Pia Suepaue 
Globe and Rutgers. 


Liverpool & London & Globe 


Lumbe 


Northern 
North British and Mercantile 
North River 


Peter Cooper 
 ., SSR Aarne 


Stuyvesant 

United States 

Westchester 

Williamsburgh City.. 
Retired companies. . 


Lloyds. 

Allied Underwriters.......... 
American Exchange Und’rs. . 
American Lloyds............ 
Garfield Lloyds 
Great Western Lloyds....... 
Individual Underwriters... . . . 
Lumber Underwriters 
Manufacturers Lloyds. ...... 
Merchants Fire Lloyds.. ‘ 
National Underwriters... ..... 

y. Y. and New Eng. Und’rs. . 
N. Y. Insurance Association. . 
N. Y. and Boston Lloyds.... . 
N. Y. Recip’! Underwriters. . . 
North Amer. Inter-Insurers. . 
Union Underwriters......... 

Retired Lloyds. 


New York Stare. 
Agricultural, Watertown... ... 


Commerce, Albany 

Dutchess Fire, Poughkeepsie . 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls... . . . 
National Lumber, Buffalo... . 
Rochester German, Rochester 





Retired companies. 








83,466 
22,053 
14,482 


23,114 
11,567 











18,496 





Metropolitan, ce gh 
Retired companies. . 


_ _ INDIANA. 
Retired company. 
Towa. 
Dubuque F. and M., Dubuque 


_ Kentucky. 
Retired company 





_ LoulsIANa. 
peoieenice and Traders 


MARYLAND. | 
German-American, Balto... . .| 
German Union, Baltimore... .| 

Retired companies....... . . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Boston 
Old Colony, Boston 
Springfield F. & M. sah dl 
Retired companies. . 


106,278 
061 
106,334 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, Detroit 
Michigan, Detroit 
Michigan Com’I, Lansing... . | 


MINNESOTA. 
Northwest’n F.&M., Minn’pls! 
St. Paul F. and M., St. wail 


26.455 
56.415 


§,026 
60,743 


Missouri. 

American Central, St. Louis. . 102,667 
Citizens, St. Louis........... 5,709 

| 

New HAmMpPsHIRE. 

Capital, Concord. | 
Granite State, Portsmouth... . | 
New Hampshire, Manchester. | 


23,261 


New JERSEY. 
Ameen, Newark 


Eeoteen, Atlantic City 

Firemens, Newark... 

Newark, Newark 

New Brunswick 

Standard, Trenton. 
Retired companies. . 


NortH CAROLINA. 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro...... . 
North State, Greensboro 


Ouxto. 
Ohio German, Toledo 
Western Reserve, Cleveland. . | 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allemannia, Eipebere.. 
Alliance, Philadel phia.. 


County Fire, f 

Delaware, P 

Farmers, Vor k | 
Fire Association, sepodeiphin| 
Franklin, Philadel Iphia | 
German, ” ate 











31,760 
7,517 


38,825 


12,944 


18,279 
30,939 
20,056 
30,926 


18,808 
10,996 


29,032 
125,778 


121,128 
14,187 


82,474 
29,209 
5,940 


* 049 


46,781 





69,243 


18,769 


40,642 


14,188 | 


56,310 


91,873 
23,949 


16,481 
21,908 
43,161 


38,403 





15,459 


103,362 
41,596 


19,658 
12,430 








90,387 


13,321 








40,739 


63,650 
37,008 


15,879 
622 
42,831 


45,002 
27,472 


17,898 


16,070 
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296 


864 


402 
671 
328 
154 


47 
720 


39 
50 
08 
79 
31 


02 
72 
04 
98 
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Nl | 
NAME OF COMPANY. | 1908. | 1907. | 1906. | ~ 1905. 1904. | 1903. 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 2 
Humboldt, Allegheny........ 37,571 17,091 11,782 CUR tN Re in) ear 
Ins. Co. of N. Amer., Phila. . 92,696 112,307 94,105 93,510 92,941 | 109,426 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila. 49,646 Pt 2 20,079 Saez. -... 
Jefferson, Philadelphia....... 56,148 55,734 SO CRE CST a 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia. . . 25,560 34,493 30,663 23,744 23,270 19,829 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... . . 35,692 30,552 26,215 26,139 25,492 27,324 
National, Allegheny......... 45,543 31,082 18,121 9,978 , 3 eee 
National Union, Pittsburg... . 53,910 64,195 27,739 35,350 38,188 25,036 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.. . 86,720 123,175 | 109,812 | 124,842 | 124,021 | 122,289 
Reliance, Philadelphia... ... . 53,375 42,102 36,320 38,173 39,173 37,016 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia.. 46,744 40,043 46,655 39,520 25,477 34,540 
Teutonia Fire, Allegheny... . . 41,054 20,870 3 ee Cae eee 
Union, Philadelphia......... 39,176 36,355 31,300 26,018 24,471 24,704 
United Firemens, Philadelphia ,790 28,031 28,937 32,265 31,692 31,341 
Western, Pittsburg.......... 15,528 15,515 11,040 14,219 13,369 12,756 
MEE COME est Sadees | aeccon fl ewewes 33,980 26,772 30,973 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Equitable, Providence........ 30,624 | 38,070 25,653 22,072 21,031 29,099 
New England, Providence... . ; RE Tae rg ey tthe er) ae eee 
Prov. Washington, Providence} 121,429 | 115,699 68,161 73,301 73,823 67,284 
Rhode Island, Providence... . 29,169 WMT. capasak ~ebewaal Pisce acta wecees 
TEXAS. 
ee a oe eee eer SRE) OS ee eee 
Commonwealth, Dallas. .... . 3S re . <neowe Sf Secene P stot ee tare 
VIRGINIA. 
Southern, Lynchburg........ 27,264 OO, La Ore, Scena! 5 ee eer 
Virginia F. and M., Richmond 39,204 41,927 29,185 22,758 20,833 24,836 
Virginia State, Richmond... . . 29,125 33,120 18,817 18,075 12,009 11,290 
WASHINGTON. 
Washington, Seattle......... of ae S  ebeeae B o<cacoe MD Avesaa We -Seaces 
! 
WEsT VIRGINIA. 
German, Wheeling.......... 14,690 AGF) SA occ Fe ctteael veces, 
Wisconsin. } 
Concordia, Milwaukee....... 27,913 28,884 26,717 23,719 25,438 24,319 
Milwaukee Fire............. 13,968 12,149 10,541 12,481 6,863 9,330 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Mil. . 24,342 26,624 19,419 17,384 11,492 13,669 
Northwestern National, Mil. . 25,227 25,216 16,502 12,742 13,347 9,858 
: CanaDA. 
British America, Toronto.... . 72,423 91,345 92,794 70,703 61,915 56,381 
Western Assurance, Toronto. . 77,551 102,472 126,768 | 106,401 | 109,271 | 103,497 
GERMANY. | | | 


Aachen & Mun., Aix-la-Chap. 61,295 66,885 49,431 47,637 41,532 33,769 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg.| 103,834 150,687 | 131,478 | 121,947 | 127,886 53,228 
Prussian National, Stettin... . 19,717 43,617 37,831 | 34,257 26,709 21,014 

Retired companies.........|  ...... } 0 ...eee 22,758 22,615 21,848 35,891 


Great BrirAIn. 


Atlas, London.............. 64,470 | 64,755 54,812 | 59,436 40,155 63,934 
Caledonian, Edinburgh... ... 98,319 | 98,465 97,972 | 97,255 ,050 89,380 
Commercial Union, London. . 127,363 | 145,769 | 166,696 | 139. 167,870 | 119,707 


Law Union & Crown, Londcn 31,245 | 35,406 29,447 | 27,122 30,369 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, Liv’p’!| 602.887 
London Assur. Corp., London| 116,070 
London & Lancashire, Liv’p’l| 148,385 | 
N. Brit. & Mercantile, London| 292,822 341,962 | 286,332 | 270,886 | 298,434 | 281,167 





_ 
oo 
i) 
iN) 
ma 
© 
-_ 
me 
i 
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3 
on 
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Northern, London........... 122,780 151,056 | 104,295 | 102,067 | 99,689 | 102,100 
Norwich Union, Norwich... . 83,369 89,837 82,556 | 59,061 84,585 88,160 
| 55,037 57,554 


Palatine, London............ 46,137 48,426 52,314 54,320 














Phenix, London..........-. 96,329 | 131,495 | 147,367 | 150,964 | 128,353 | 167,766 
Royal, Liverpool............ 301,401 283,519 | 284,353 | 259,850 | 319,535 | 302,523 
Royal Exchange, London... . 71,799 82,053 70,496 61,191 | 197,214 | 118,370 
Scot. Union & Nat., Edinb’gh| 168,558 204,582 | 170,233 | 117,608 | 162,244 | 160,733 
Sun, London..... Peau ee nasa 171,088 188,107 | 164,369 | 159,712 | 142,811 116,411 
Retired companies.........|  ...... 124,890 | 119,266 | 123,263 | 154,900 | 186,037 

_ _Hotranp. | | | 
Retired company.......... Jo seers WE corer se) merrere 17,878 | 19,322 20,350 

RussIa. | 
Salama. o. 5 oc cs 38,614 | 45,509 37,234 | 19,493 | 17,528 60,252 

, SWEDEN. 
Svea, Gothenburg........... 26,141 | 26,798 25,289 20,042 | 18,848 19,104 
Local companies.......... 3,243,281 | 3,630,523 |3,533,838 [3,343,473 |3,173,101 13,361,084 
Other companies.......... 4,119,660 | 7,928,677 |6,420,389 |5,907,862 |6,204,224 [5,694,569 











EOMME Paco cyobcakcheos 10,305,538 |11,559,200 |9,964,227 9,251,335 9,377,325 _— 








Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees. 


The eighth annual edition of ‘“‘Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees,” 
a most valuable and convenient guide to fire underwriters, has just been 
issued, following the adjournment of the various State and Territorial 
legislatures. This work has been carefully revised to date of publica- 
tion; considerable new information has been incorporated in it, and the 
matter relating to each State and Territory has been submitted to the 
respective insurance officials thereof for approval or correction. This 
useful publication embraces, in quickly available form, synopses of and 
quotations from the statutes concerning more than thirty topics, the 
matter relating to each State being grouped together and the subjects 
alphabetically arranged. In addition, to further facilitate its use, the 
entire book is completely indexed, one of its most useful features being 
a series of subject indexes. 

Under the head of State Requirements the following data are given: 
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Agents Defined; Agents’ Licenses; Anti-Coinsurance; Anti-Compact; 
Annual Statements; Attorney; Cancellation of Policy; Capital Required; 
Deposit; Domestic Companies; Examinations; Fees; Fire Department 
Tax; Fire Marshal; Foreign Companies’ Home Office Statements; Im- 
pairment; Investments Prescribed; Licensed Brokers; Limit on a Single 
Risk; Lloyds; Miscellaneous; Mutual Companies; Preliminary Docu- 
ments; Publication; Reciprocal Law; Reinsurance; Reinsurance Re- 
serve; Resident Agents; Semi-Annual Statements; Standard Policy; 
Taxes; Tax Statements; Valued Policy. County and municipal taxes 
and fees levied upon companies and agents are also listed, and this in- 
formation will be found serviceable in estimating the expense of operat- 
ing in a given State or locality. 

A copy of this practical book should be constantly within reach of 
every fire insurance manager and field man. It is in itself the equivalent 
of a large library of law books, with the advantage of being so con- 
veniently arranged and indexed that the information desired can be 
found almost instantaneously. 

“Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees’ is a book of 387 pages, hand- 
somely bound in law sheep, and it may be procuted at $5 per copy 
(postpaid) from The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





—The National Fire of Hartford has entered the Dominion of Canada. Robert 
Hampson & Son have been chosen chief agents for the Dominion. 

—The Eastern Fire of Atlantic City has entered Maine through the New 
England general agents, Wakefield, Morley & Co. Hartford, Conn. 

—Thomas Johnson, an agent of the Washington Fire of Seattle at Cle Elum, 
Wash., was shot and killed recently in an altercation with one of his clients. 

—The Canadian Fire Underwriters Association has increased rates thirty-three 
per cent on grain and elevators in prairie provinces, to become effective im- 
mediately on all new policies written. 

—The Sovereign Fire of Canada and the London Mutual Fire of Toronto have 
appointed Charles W. Walsh their sondon manager as of September 1. These 
companies will now accept continental and foreign risks generally. 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Oklahoma states that neither the New State 
Fire Insurance Company nor .ne Western Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
of McAlester, Okia., is authorized by the State of Oklahoma to transact the 
business of fire insurance; neither can any representative of either company be 
found in the city named. 

—W. A. Tipping, who has many friends in the United States and Canada, has 
become associated with H. & C. Matthias of London and Hamburg in the man- 
agement of their reinsurance business in Great Britain and Ireland, under the 
firm name of Matthias & Tipping, their offices being at 6 Gracechurch street, 
London, Eng... The new firm will make a specialty of acting as brokers for re- 
insurance arrangements between American, British and European companies. 
Mr. Tipping has had over thirty years’ experience in home fire business and 
tweive years in the foreign field, including the Un..ed States and Canada. 





LIFE INSURANCE. TOPICS | 


Samuel L. Joseph of the Park Row branch is the first New Yorker 
to win the presidency of the $200,000 club of the New York Life. 
During the club year he secured the splendid volume of $702,000 paid 
insurance in spite of unsettled financial conditions. Mr. Joseph’s 
paid business in the ten club years amounts to more than $2,830,000— 
yearly average more than $280000—a long-time showing rarely 
equaled in life insurance field work. 











BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The Prussian Life Insurance Company of Berlin has been admitted 
to Massachusetts, to do a reinsurance business. William E. Beach, 
Boston, will be the representative in this State. 

H. B. Dow, actuary of the New England Mutual Life, will have 
charge of the life insurance course in the new business and economic 
department of Harvard College. 





NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The American Mutual Life of this city has appointed Thomas H. 
Johnson superintendent of agents at the home office. He was 
formerly in the business but has recently been secretary and treasurer 
of the Sheffield Rolling Mills, at Sheffield, Ala. 

The police of Pittsburg last week arrested President John S. Fouse, 
of the Gibraltar Beneficial Society, and closed the offices of fhe con- 








Life Insurance 


cern. Fouse was placed under $5000 bail, charged with conducting an 
insurance concern without proper licenses, and at the same time war- 
rants were issued for the vice-president and secretary of the society. 


It is alleged by the authorities that the concern, which has 10,000 
policyholders, principally negroes and poor whites, has been de- 
trauding its policyholders out of sick benefits. The Gibraltar has no 
Pennsylvania license. 

The amount of new business written by the Provident Life and 
Trust of this city for the first six months of this year, over same 
period of last year, shows a very gratifying increase, and those in a 
position to know say that the result for the year will probably show 
a still greater percentage of increase. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Convention of Managers of the Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 


On August 7 and 8 the Colonial Life held a convention of its man- 
agers. Before the real business of the convention was taken up, the 
visiting managers were escorted through the various departments at 
the home office and numerous details of management explained. Presi- 
dent Heppenheimer greeted the assemblage in an address which occu- 
pied about an hour, during which he touched upon every important phase 
of administration and supplied his audience with a valuable collection 
of ratios, statistics and comparisons of practical help to every manager. 
The president was followed by Second Vice-President Nettleship, who 
received an enthusiastic welcome. Following the morning session the 
visitors were conducted to the Carteret Club, where luncheon was 
served. After lunch the managers reconvened in business session and 
a number of good addresses were made by the field men, among which 
were: : 

“Colonialism,’’ Patrick Hughes, New York; ‘‘Best Method of Securing 
Agents,”’ James I. McLeod, Pittsburg; ‘“‘How to Interest and Educate 
Agents in Ordinary Work,’’ Luke P. Welsh, Trenton; ‘‘The Developments 
of the Agent,’’ William L. Griffin, Jersey City; ‘‘The Production of 
Ordinary from Debit Holders,’’ L. S. Brown, North Philadelphia; ‘‘The 
Ideal Assistant,’’ Geo. W. Fennimore, Norristown; ‘‘Personal Ordinary 
Writing of Managers and Assistants,’’ Louis Janson, Williamsburgh; 
“Straight Canvassing,’’ John W. Allbritton, Easton; ‘‘Best Methods of 
Securing Collections,’’ Charles W. Hugg, Newark; ‘‘The Assistant as an 
Ordinary Factor,’’ Wallace J. Burr, Brooklyn. 

A trip to Coney Island closed the first day of the convention. The 
Hotel Breslin, New York, was made the headquarters of the delegates, 
and on Saturday a trip was made to College Point, where base ball and 
athletic contests were enjoyed. 





Resuscitation of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Provident Savings Life 
on the 19th inst., the official roster was completed by the election of 
officers and fixing of salaries. President Arthur B. Langham and Secre- 
tary Douglas M. Mabee having been elected at the previous meeting the 
board proceeded to elect Wm. B. Ellison as vice-president; Ralph K. 
Hubbard, comptroller; Henry Moir, actuary, and C. M. Clark, assistant 
secretary. As an evidence of the economies instituted the salaries of 
officers show material reductions. The rates now fixed upon are: Presi- 
dent, $6000; secretary, $3000; comptroller, $5000; actuary $4500, and as- 
sistant secretary, $3000, a total of $21,500, whereas under the old regime 
the salaries of these officials totaled $40,000. Wm. B. Ellison, the new 
vice-president, is a well-known lawyer and an expert on insurance law. 
As vice-president he will serve without salary, although it is expected 
he will receive compensation as general counsel. Comptroller Hubbard, 
Actuary Moir and Assistant Secretary Clark have been with the com- 
pany for a number of years and are thoroughly familiar with all its 
affairs. With their assistance President Langham hopes to speedily 
rehabilitate the company and place it in position to resume the writing 
of business. Its financial condition is steadily improving, and with all 
entanglements wiped out the field is clear for a resumption of its legiti- 
mate business. 





—The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been licensed to do 
business in Pennsylvania. 

—The organization of the Scranton Life Insurance Company, with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000, is now an assured fact. The directors have subscribed 


a fund of $300,000 for that purpose, and it is only a question of a week or two 
till the stock company is formed, and the “mutual”? on which it is founded 
shall cease to exist. 


The volume of business which the new company will take 
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over from the mutual company will exceed eleven millions, all of which has been 
written on the full legal-reserve plan. This will give the new stock company an 
assured income of over a quarter of a million dollars annually to start with. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


—The Boston Mutual Life has created the position of general manager of the 
insurance department, and has appointed C. M. Rogers to fill the new office. 


—A new policy has been issued by the Hartford Life which should appeal to 
those desiring a low-cost contract with a guaranteed periodical reduction in the 
premium. The policy is a twenty-payment life with a reduction of ten per cent 
on the premium every fifth year. It provides all the usual liberal features of 
Hartford Life contracts and should prove a ready seller. The company expects 
to far surpass its record of last year. 





THE WEST. 





The Union Central’s Capital Stock Increase. 


President Clark, of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, has issued a 
letter in pamphlet form discussing the company’s position regarding the 
proposed increase of $400,000 in its capital stock. Mr. Clark points out 
that on December 31, 1907, the company’s outstanding insurance amounted 
to $256,564,566, of which $48,742,487 was non-participating. The company’s 
by-laws provide for a semi-annual dividend of five per cent to stock- 
holders and further dividends on the profits on non-participating busi- 
ness. No dividends other than the five per cent semi-annual had been 
declared prior to June, 1908, the stockholders having constantly favored 
the building up of a substantial surplus before participating in the 
profits on non-participating business. Up to the present year the stock 
and mutual insurance accounts have not been kept separately, but as 
several State Insurance Departments now require a separation of the 
two accounts, the company made such a division during 1907, employing 
an eminent actuary to assist its own actuary in the work. It was found 
that on December 31, 1907, $779,788 was due to stockholders on non- 
participating business. The surplus on participating business was $1,- 
630,832, exclusive of deferred dividend funds. 

In order to continue business in California, New Hampshire and North 
Dakota, the company must have a capital of $200,000, and the officers 
believed that while making the necessary increase to comply with the 
requirements of those States they might as well increase the capital to 
$500,000, the amount authorized. President Clark points out that the 
$400,000 belongs entirely to the stockholders, and the rights of policy- 
holders are in no wise curtailed. The capital is invested in loans, yield- 
ing about six per cent, which amounts to $30,000 on a capital of $500,- 
000. At ten per cent there would be $20,000 taken from the surplus for 
dividends on a capital of $200,000. President Clark asks if policyholders’ 
interests can be said to be affected now that $16,000 more is taken from 
the general surplus for dividends, this $16,000 representing the difference 
between $400,000 increase in capital, earning six per cent and paying 
ten per cent in dividends. This is contrasted with $1,750,000 paid or 
apportioned as dividends to policyholders in 1907. 

President Clark also points out that Actuary Hardcastle’s statement, 
made some time ago, that the company’s non-participating business was 
unprofitable, was given after an investigation which was incomplete, and 
that instead of a deficiency of $95,082 between the years 1892 and 1904, 
a subsequent investigation covering the policies issued up to 1892, and 
others not included in the first inquiry, showed a surplus on such busi- 
ness of $209,000. When the company was making a separation of the 
two departments the Ohio Insurance Department was notified and re- 
quested to have a representative present at the board meeting to in- 
spect the methods used in making the separation. 





—A. T. Perry, manager of the American Central Life in Illinois, has resigned 
to enter another line of work. 

—The Great American Life of St. Louis has sold all its stock, and expects to 
begin business on September 1. 

—The Modern Life of Indiana is being organized at South Bend by Jasper E. 
Brady of Chicago, who will be vice-president and general manager. 

—The American Life Association of Chicago, which is reorganizing on a -tock 
basis, expects to begin business under the new plan on January 1, 1909. 

—The Inter-Ocean Life and Endowment of Kansas City has been licensed in 
Missouri. William E. Shilling, an experienced insurance man, has been elected 
president; L. B. Sawyer, vice-president, and Jay Crabtree, secretary. 

—The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis is now issuing a monthly 
paper known as The Northwestern National Agent. A letter from President 
Leonard K. Thompson in the first number announces that July was the greatest 
month in the history of the company. Applications numbering 359 from seventy- 
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three agents for $613,500 of business were received, being a gain of 153 per cent 
over the corresponding period of last year. 

—At the closing session of the National Fraternal Congress at Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, the uniform-rate bill, which is modeled after the fraternal insurance law 
of Ohio, was finally passed, and will be recommended to the legislatures next 
fall. 


—In the life volume of The Insurance Year Book for 1908 the name of the 
superintendent of agencies for the St. Louis National Life is wrongly stated as 
S. R. Maxwell, in place of Baird Pallette, who has held that position since the 
organization of the company. 

—J. H. Mockett, Jr., assistant superintendent of agents of the Midwest Life of 
Lincoln, Neb., is a candidate for the nomination as one of the State Senators 
for Lancaster county, Nebraska. Mr. Mockett has served one term as State 
Senator and two terms as State Representative, the last term being speaker of 
the House. 

—S. P. Lockwood of Portland, Ore., who recently resigned as general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life to accept the general managership of the 
Columbia Life and Trust of Portland, states that the latter concern will from 
now on operate upon a 3% per cent basis. New policy forms and a new rate 
book are being prepared. 

—The International Life of St. Louis has secured its charter. The company is 
capitalized at $250,000. The incorporators are Jacob L. Babler, U. E. Wagner, 
Richard Bartholdt, Lon V. Stephens, Thos. K. Niederinghaus, all of St. Louis; 
Harry M. Rubey, Macon; Walter S. Dickey, Kansas City; W. H. Garonflo, New 
Madrid; W. E. Allen, Eldorado Springs, and Earl T. Jones of East St. Louis, Iil. 





THE SOUTH. 


—Henry F. Wyly, manager of the Mobile department of the Southern States 
Life, led his company’s field in personal production in July. 

—Antoine Bohlinger of Little Rock has resigned his position of superintendent 
of agents in Arkansas for the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis to 
become State agent for the South Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va. 

—Charles G. Taylor of Richmond has been appointed secretary and actuary of 
the South Atlantic Life, succeeding B. W. Lacy, Jr., resigned. Mr. Taylor was 
with the Virginia Insurance Department, and had been appointed assistant ex- 
aminer of the New York Insurance Department, from which engagement he was 
released to accept the position offered him by the South Atlantic. 

—Elliott Estes, Jr., who died in Philadelphia on August 5, went with the 
Southeastern Life of Spartanburg, S. C., as general agent, upon its organization, 
and he soon displayed unusual talent as an organizer and producer. He was a 
son of Col. Elliott Estes, president of the Southeastern, and was widely known 
as a popular, courteous gentleman and thoroughly posted insurance man. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 





Meeting of Canadian Life Underwriters. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Life Underwriters Association 
will be held at Quebec, on September 16 and 17. Invitations are being 
distributed quite generally and a large attendance is expected. The 
following programme has been prepared: Address of welcome by Mayor 
Garneau of Quebec, and J. B. Morissette, president Quebec association; 
president’s address, H. C. Cox. Five-minute papers as follows: ‘‘The 
Science of Approach,” T. J. Parkes; ‘‘Twisting—Its Effect upon the 
Business, the Agent and the Assured,” J. C. Liddell; ‘“‘Life Insurance 
Success—What Constitutes It,’’ W. J. Marquand; address by P. C. H. 
Papps, A. I. A., actuary Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J., “The Ne- 
cessity for and Duties of the Actuary.’”’ Five-minute papers: ‘‘Possi- 
bilities for Development in the Agent,’ E. R. Machum; ‘How to Pick 
Good Men for Sub-Agents,”’ J. M. Queen; address by L. Goldman, A. I. 
A., F. C. A., managing director North American Life Assurance Com- 
pany, “‘The Selection of Risks’’; address by Donald Sinclair, superin- 
tendent Metropolitan Life of New York, ‘Industrial Insurance”; reading 
of prize essays. Five-minute papers: ‘The Policyholder and His 
Rights,’’ M. Monahan; ‘‘The Agent’s Relation to Assessment Insurance,” 


J. P. Belleau. Address by Col. W. C. Macdonald, secretary and actuary 
Confederation Life Association, “Agency Organization and Manage- 
ment.”’ 





The Insurance Year Book. 


Allow us to congratulate you upon the completeness of your Year 
Book. We are so much impressed with it that we are going to give you 
a mention in the forthcoming number of our company paper.—B. L. 
Talley, secretary Home Friendly Society. 





—In presenting the Gain and Loss Exhibit in THe Spectator for August’ 6, 


and also in the life volume of The Insurance Year Book, the percentage of ex-°* 


Penses to loading for the Fidelity Mutual was stated at 100.27, instead of 99.73. 
The leaflet entiued Gain and Loss Exhibit for 1907 has the correct figures. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


Nineteenth Annual Convention at Los Angeles—Women’s Part 
in Life Insurance—Support of the .“‘Life Association 
News’’—Prize Essays Read—Election of Officers 
—Tribute to Los Angeles Hospitality. 


[SPECIAL REPORT FOR THE SPECTATOR.] 

The second day of the nineteenth annual convention of the Nationai 
Association of Life Underwriters began with a lively discussion of the 
question: “Is Twisting Ever Justifiable?”’ in which William G. Carroll 
of Philadelphia, C. C. Courtney of Kansas City, G. A. Newkirk of 
Denver, Charles W. Orr of Indiana, A. S. Rothwell of Oregon, William 
G. Herrick of St. Louis, C. J. Johnson of San Francisco, and J. Edward 
Meyers of St. Paul took part. Mr. Meyers declared that the practice 
was still indulged in to a large extent, and that it undermined 
confidence in all agents, and that ‘‘the only cure for it is to show 
and sell your goods in the right manner.’’ Cyrus K. Drew, editor of 
The Insurance Report, of Denver, contributed a paper on ‘“‘Hints from the 
Realm of Fraud and Fallacy,” in which he deplored the fact that the life 
companies now pay State taxes of $12,000,000 a year. As a means of 
bringing the attention of policyholders to this condition Mr. Drew sug- 
gests that the following paragraph be printed in red ink on each policy. 


The premium under this policy is $............ , which includes the sum 
Ck SPP e ee , assessed by your State against the total premium income 
of this company. It is the only system of income taxation known in this 
country, and insurance corporations are the only corporations whose in- 
come is taxed in any way whatsoever. Should this discriminating and 
burdensome tax against the income of this company, in common with all 
life insurance companies, be eliminated, your premium under this policy 
WOME NGO ccceceeescecs 9 OF Deivsauanasae less than it now is. 


Mr. Drew referred to the often farcical examinations made of new com- 
panies by State Insurance Departments, and deplored the present 
system under which some Insurance Superintendents are appointed as a 
reward for political services. 

The afternoon session was opened with an address by Second Vice- 
President John F. Roche of the Pacific Mutual Life on “Legislation and 
its Dangers,” in which the speaker showed that owing to recent radical 
legislation there were, among the companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department, 740,000 less policies in force than there other- 
wise would have been, involving $60,000,000 in premiums, the greater 
part of which will be dissipated for lack of a systematic method of 
saving. 

LIFE INSURANCE FOR WOMEN AND BY WOMEN. 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, president of the New England Women’s Life 
Underwriters Association, whose discussion of life insurance topics is 
always interesting and instructive, addressed the convention on ‘Life 
Insurance for Women and by Women.” Mrs. Shaal said in part: 


Where once by her arts and blandishments a woman held the great Roman 
Empire at her feet, or knights rode forth to conquer wearing their lady’s colors 
on their shields, now woman stands shoulder to shoulder with man, and bears 
her own part in the great battles of life as wisely and nobly as the “Lords of 
Creation” whom she formerly often led by seeming to serve. 

Woman is no longer man’s plaything, “a clinging vine,” or the “weaker sex,” 
She has become his help-meet and comrade in all high and vast endeavor. In the 
business world, life insurance touches the apex of unselfishness, hope, fore- 
thought and provident love of mankind, and woman is man’s co-worker. 

The exigencies of life have thrown multitudes of women on their own resources. 
A commercialized age has forced them into the arena of public and mercantile 
life, and they are to be taken into account as important factors in the labor 
markets of the world. There is scarcely an industry or profession in which they 
have not made an honorable place for themselves. It may almost be said that 
woman’s opportunity to earn money is limited only by her ambition, her skill, 
her industry and her needs. 

Women have entered the insurance field to stay. They cannot be eliminated. 
They belong to the vanguard of modern civilization, than which nothing is more 
interesting and nothing more complex. They bring to their task the subtle 
sympathy, the quick perception and the enthusiasm that belong to their sex, for 
it takes belief, earnestness, enthusiasm and warm, human personality to sell 
insurance—but above all, love for the work. Without that no man or woman 
can make a great success. In fact, any vocation becomes “dull, flat, stale and 
unprofitable ” if one has no love for or interest in it. 


WOMAN IN FIELD TO STAY. 


Life insurance has not lightened the burdens of woman’s life by lessening 
her fear of the future, but has opened wide a new opportunity for the exercise 
of her varied abilities. Nowhere outside the home does she find a nobler field 
for the use of her life energies and sympathies, because this task makes for the 
bettering and greater stability of the home. Her business as writer of life 
insurance is really one of homekeeping. No finer employment can be found.* * * 

Since the woman life underwriter has entered the field, women have been 
taught, and are learning to appreciate, the value of life insurance, not only as a 
protection, but as a means of compulsory saving, and a conservative investment. 

The American woman is proverbially improvident. She has none of the thrift 
of her Scotch and French sisters, and unless there is an incentive to lay aside 
something for the future, the salaried and professional women are apt to live up 
to their income without a thought of the years when their services may be less 
desirable, and their resources consequently much reduced. Other women who 
have independent income are the 7 prey to all sorts of financial schemes, that 
promise large returns in dividends, but prove to be only a quick and complete 
absorbent of their present capital, with. no returns. ow many women are 
in the Old Ladies’ Home to-day because they have put their hard-earned savings 
into such investments? To such as these, the woman writer of life insurance 


has come as a real protector, on the one hand from thoughtless improvidence, on 
the other from the unscrupulous promoter. 

As these words suggest, professional and salaried women, doctors, lawyers. 
teachers, nurses, stenographers, milliners and dressmakers, and all the varied 
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forms of business women, are the most promising prospects for the woman life 
insurance underwriter. Besides these, the woman of wealth is learning there is 
no better way to bestow her benefactions, while the successful author, the world- 
renowned prima donna, and the brilliant dramatic star have found insurance 
policies the best means of curbing too great a prodigality and extravagance. 

The amount of insurance carried by salaried women is from one to five and 
ten thousand. Women with large incomes carry all the way from fifty thousand 
to half a million. The endowment policy is the form almost exclusively written 
for women, so it is plainly seen by whom the recent reduction in commissions 
would be most felt, and also to whom the New York gubernatorial veto came as 
a heavy blow. 

With the large foresight and ready acceptance of new conditions and_ ideas, 
that somehow suggest the resistless sweep of her broad prairies, and the glorious 
height of her majestic mountains, insurance seems to have found greater favor 
with the Western woman than with her sisters of the more conservative East. 
We find that California, with the same lavish prodigality that has given us so 
royal a welcome, carries the largest amount of insurance on the lives of women 
of any State in the Union, and it also has the honor of claiming the most heavily 
insured woman. Missouri follows it a close second. The women of the East 
must not long permit this record to go unchallenged. 

As we have shown, the woman life insurance underwriter has the whole 
world of women at her command, and when we learn it is estimated that only 
twenty in every hundred men are insured and the proportion of women is not 
one-tenth this number, we realize what a rich field is waiting for these workers. 
Never before has life insurance been so well understood; never has it been so 
readily accepted, and the woman insurance agent is beginning to receive the 
respect and honor that is her due. 3 

What are the qualifications that have made for the success in the woman life 
insurance underwriter? First of all, she must be a womanly woman, never for 
an instant forgetting the dignity due to her womanhood, absolutely honest _in 
all her dealings, and reliable in all her statements and representatives. She 
must have a high ideal of her vocation; believe in it as a beneficent work, some- 
thing nobler than a mere means of money getting. She must be loyal to the 
company she represents, considering its interests. She must be loyal to her 
policyholders and their needs. Must thoroughly understand the contracts she 
presents, and be able to explain them clearly and intelligently. She must have 
tact, a pleasant personality, courage, persistency, and initiative, must be wide- 
awake, alert, quick to think and act with a forceful way of presenting her argu- 
ments that will convince her listeners that she herself knows and believes what 
she is saying. 

This seems like a formidable array of qualifications, but when one stops to 
consider, they are all possessed in greater or less degree by most women, and 
are easily developed. One cannot master any business or profession in a week 
or a month, and in the insurance business the apt pupil is constantly discovering 
new possibilities in her herself and in her vocation that make it a continual means 
of growth and advancement. here are two things that are absolutely indis- 
pensable to the highest success in the insurance field: Belief in the beneficence 
and importance of her work, and love for it. If she does not believe with her 
whole heart that the thing she is presenting is what the other needs, she can 
never make that other believe it. 

Any well educated woman of good presence should be able to succeed in this 
noble calling, for it requires no capital but the characteristics with which nature 
has endowed her, plus the ability for persistent, systematic work, and the 
buoyancy that will not “strike sails’ to disappointment and failures. For as 
Longfellow has so well said: 

“Defeat may be victory in disguise, 

The longest ebb is the turn of the tide.” 
and failures and defeat must sometimes be her portion as well as success. Every- 
body admires the stern, determined doer, who smiles at disappointments, and 
turns defeats into victories, simply by refusing to be defeated. Such an one 
cannot fail to succeed. 

All over the United States women are making brilliant successes as life insur- 
ance underwriters, as incomes all the way from one to ten thousand a year will 
attest. They are college.graduates, professional women, teachers, social leaders, 
all sorts and conditions a women, in fact. They are finding this a most attrac- 
tive business because of the inducement it offers of greater freedom, the oppor- 
tunity for mental growth and development, the keen pleasure of meeting and 
convincing an opponent, of coming in contact with sueh varied personalities and 
with quick perception adapting oneself to each. Here in the busy, hustling, 
humdrum walks of every-day life one can feel the joy of the victor who has 
met and conquered a worthy opponent in a noble cause. 

Some one has said that, “Next to the Christian ministry there is no nobler 
calling than that of life insurance.” I believe this and am proud to represent 
such a calling. I like that expressive word “calling,” for I do believe some 
people are “‘called” to take up this vocation as surely as any clergyman ever 
—s the divine ‘‘call” in his sacred office. Emerson says, “The talent is the 
call. 

My hope is that more women will hear the “call” of this special talent and 
go out to the noble work of teaching her sister woman how to preserve her 
freedom and independence and loving helpfulness. For by thoughtful foresight 
she can surround old age with every care and comfort, perchance provide some 
younger brother and sister with the longed-for college education; fulfill her own 
desire for the broadening experience of travel, or secure a competence that will 
give her later years added usefulness and dignity. 

In this age of “frenzied finance,” when fortunes are made and lost in a day, 
when the reckless race of money-getting and the fierce competition to win take 
no thought of who are swept aside and utterly defeated, one is proud to repre- 
sent a financial institution, greater by far than any of the banking systems, whose 
business it is to conserve and strengthen the financial interests of the world, 
instead of to destroy. 


At the conclusion of her address Mrs. Shaal received an ovation, and 
a resolution was passed to engross a vote of thanks by the convention 
to be sent to her home at Boston. 

Most of the day was taken up with the consideration of the report of 
the executive committee upon changes in the constitution and by-laws, 
and the revised rules were adopted practically without change. There 
was considerable discussion over the increase in dues per capita from 
one to two dollars, to support The Life Association News. J. E. Meyers 
of Minneapolis led the negative side in this argument, but L. Walter 
Sammis of Chicago made such a strong plea for the official organ that 
when the question came to vote there were only two negative ballots, 
and the increased dues, as well as the rest of the changes in consti- 
tution and by-laws, were adopted unanimously. 

Among the resolutions submitted to the convention and referred to the 
executive committee is one dealing with the relation of banks and life 
insurance companies. The resolution was as follows: 

Whereas, It is the custom of many banks to place themselves before 


the public by display advertising and solicitation as indorsing assess- 
ment and irresponsible life insurance associations by acting as their 
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agents and collectors, and thus for such associations giving a fallaciously 
responsible standing, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Life Underwriters, be- 
eause it believes it has a duty to perform to the public, by this resolu- 
tion places itself upon record as condemning this practice, and asks as 
a body that local associations everywhere make special and earnest 
effort to eradicate it, on the ground that it is pernicious and injurious 
to both legitimate life insurance and the public at large. 


STATE INSURANCE FROM AN HISTORIAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 

Professor Henry Morse Stevens, of the University of Chicago, delivered 
an address on ‘“‘State Insurance from an Historian’s Point of View,” and 
California insurance legislation was discussed by E. H. Lestock Gregory, 
president of the San Francisco Association of Life Underwriters and 
general agent for the tna Life. During Mr. Gregory’s address, he 


said: 

We of California are deeply grateful for this convention being held in our 
State. We need it—not only to help and strengthen our local associations but 
to awaken the people of this great State to much-needed reform in our life 
insurance laws. The publicity given to this requirement comes at a most oppor- 
tune time—just before our election. 

How are we going to bring about the passage of the necessary laws? That’s 
the question—that’s the vital question—that must be answered, and it means work, ~ 
immediate, well-organized effort on the part of life insurance men in this State, 
and we should be assisted by every citizen who has an interest in good, clean, 
reliable life insurance. Working as lobbyists in committee—button-holing sena- 
tors and assemblymen—won’t do any good; I know that. I tried it, and succeeded, 
to what extent do you think? I assisted in the defeat of one cinch bill at 
Sacremento last year. At that time something more than a dozen bills drawn 
by the insurance commissioner for the purpose of reimbursing as many life 
companies for payment of taxes incorrectly collected by the insurance depart- 
ment were up to the third reading in the Senate, and the Senator who intro- 
duced the bills peremptorily withdrew them at the last moment, and in_ reply 
to my request for his reason for so doing practically informed me that it was 
my reward for the defeat of the measure I helped to oppose successfully in com- 
mittee the night before. There is only one way to get the results we desire and 
that is the same way that Colorado did—through the close, earnest and friendly 
co-operation of the insurance commissioner with the life underwriters’ associa- 
tions, and by having life insurance men on the floor of both houses as members. 
That’s the way—the only way. 

Why shouldn’t life insurance men in this State go to our Senate and Assembly? 
They are certainly as much interested in the welfare of the interests in general 
of their communities and could legislate as intelligently in connection therewith 
as men engaged in other occupations, while they could give the great interests 
of life insurance in this State, interests which vitally concern practically every 
good citizen—interests representing more savings, more money belonging to the 
people than any other single enterprise, interests that have helped to so great an 
extent in the upbuilding of San Francisco—much more intelligent consideration 
than legislators taken from any other walk in life. 

I tell you, gentlemen, the people of California and the clean political bodies 
of this State should insist on having several good life insurance men in our 
legislative bodies, in order to foster and protect their interests. 

The immediate work of the Los Angeles and San Francisco life underwriters’ 
associations should, in my opinion, be directed toward calling the attention of 
the existing political organizations to our, association, our aims and the fact 
that we want, must have, and shall have recognition. 

In the meantime much can be done of practical benefit to the cause; at the 
present moment men are seeking nomination for the Assembly and Senate and 
support on election day. These men should be immediately approached by 
members of our associations and pledges secured from them to support good 
insurance laws. In this work much help can be given us hy the press, particu- 
larly the insurance press, by their learning the position in these matters of those 
seeking election and giving publicity thereto. In this connection San Francisco 
is fortunate in having an insurance press which takes a lively, active interest 
in association matters and which does not fear to express disapproval in any 
direction when it deems it in order. 

I hope and believe that the influence of this great convention being held in 
our State at this particularly opportune time will be the means of arousing the 
proper interest in the minds of the public, and of spurring our members to further 
an organized effort to bring about better conditions so that at the next conven- 
tion of life underwriters we can proudly refer to “California Insurance 
Legislation.” 

One of the features which has marked this convention is the prevailing 
good humor which has characterized the debate on all subjects under 


consideration. 

After the appointment of a committee on nominations for officers the 
convention adjourned for the day and the delegates enjoyed an auto- 
mobile ride, and in the evening there was a reception to the visitors at 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

At the opening of the session on Thursday it was announced that 
Charles E. Bent, of the Los Angeles Association of Life Underwriters, 
was winner of first place in the prize essay contest on the subject, 
“Publicity from the Standpoint of the Agent, the Company and the 
Policyholder,’’ and was therefore entitled to custody of the Calef loving 
cup for the ensuing year. Alfred C. Newell of the Georgia Association 
won second prize, and the custody of the Ben Williams Vase. The pre- 
sentation speech was made by L. Walter Sammis of Chicago. 

Following the reading of the prize essays, the committee on nominations 
reported officers as follows for the ensuing year, and their election by 
the association was unanimous. President, Charles Jerome Edwards of 
New York (re-elected); first vice-president, John W. Whittington of 
Los Angeles; second vice-president, William E. Tolman of Hartford; 
secretary, Will A. Waite of Detroit (re-elected); treasurer, Eli D. 
Weeks of Litchfield, Conn. (re-elected). The third vice-presidency was 
left vacant, to be filled automatically by the new president of the 
Canadian Association of Life Underwriters when he shall have -been 
elected. : 

William E. Tolman of Hartford, the newly elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the association, expressed as follows the gist of the thought of 
the nineteenth annual convention: 
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The dominant thought of this convention to-night has been the welfare of the 
assured, that is the foundation stone of life insurance. Quackery may endure for 
a day, but the pitiful needs of the widow and orphan are omnipresent, and it is 
our high business to look after and protect them. Life insurance is too important 
to be kept on a low plane. Dealing as it does with life and death, it becomes 
naturally one of the noblest callings, yes, professions, on this earth. Shysters and 
twisters and unconscionable agents should be driven from the ranks. Life 
insurance in all its phases is certainly a matter for federal control and regu- 
lation. 

If the constitution of the United States will not permit it, it should be 
promptly amended. This is too important a subject to ignore, too important for 
the whole people. We are guilty of gross negligence not to take the matter of 
proper legislation in hand. In any event, the insurance laws of the various 
States should be made uniform. We now find thirty-three States with as many 
sets of insurance laws. The policy of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers has always been to pM con de proper legislation. As a result of the Los 
Angeles convention we shall now bend our efforts to uniform legislation. 

Another thing: the life insurance company and the life insurance agent have 
a distinct service to perform for humanity. Their work in essence is hardly 
different from that of the doctor or the lawyer. This fact should be made 
plainer to the people. Their interests are the interests of us all. A more im- 
portant convention than the Los Angeles convention was never held, nor a 
pleasanter one; its work was so ably done that splendid results must follow. 


Next year’s convention will be held at Louisville, *he choice of place 
being unanimous. 

The Eastern delegates were loud in their praise of the royal manner 
in which they were entertained by the Los Angeles association, at the 
head of which is John W. Whittingtoa, who received a great deal of 
praise for his success and liberality in welcoming and entertaining the 
visitors. Before final adjournment, resolutions of thanks were offered 
to the Los Angeles members, the general opinion being that this con- 
vention has been the most enjoyable socially in the history of the as- 
sociation. In the evening a banquet was given at the Hotel Virginia, at 
which President Edwards acted as toastmaster, and ex-Mayor Phelan of 
San Francisitv responded to the toast “California's Contribution to the 
Nation.’”’ 

Following is the essay by Charles E. Bent of Los Angeles, which was 
awarded the first prize—the Calef Loving Cup: 


PUBLICITY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE AGENT, THE 
COMPANY AND THE POLICYHOLDER. 


When Theodore Roosevelt declared that his fight for the right consisted in 
simply “turning on the light” he thereby placed a unique emphasis on an im- 
portant principle. It is this: That complete publicity on the facts regarding 
any question of fair dealing among men is bound to result ultimately in the 
correction of whatever unfairness may exist. ' 

The main effect of publicity upon any issue is to refer that issue to the popular 
tribunal. It is the essential working out of the democratic ideal—the ideal that 
found its splendid expression in the famous New England town meeting where 
publicity on all matters of public welfare was complete. It represents the ex- 
treme swing of the pendulum from the studied policy of men of power in earlier 
times to cover up the truth, suppress the actual facts, and—to their shame be it 
said—to thrive and fatten upon the ignorance of the common people. ies 

Since Benjamin Franklin demonstrated the powerful influence of the printing 
press there has been a growing momentum to the force of publicity until it has 
become well nigh resistless. The typical independence and defiance of public 
opinion of years gone by were expressed by one of the great captains of in- 
dustry in his memorial declaration: “The public be damned!” To-day the 
typical sense of dependence of corporate wealth upon the good will and in- 
dorsement of the public is evidenced by the recent publicity given to John D. 
Archbold’s defense of the Standard Oil Company. In this he presents his 
case to the pubic with al! the painstaking care of an attorney pleading before 
a jury. 

No unprincipled man or corporation, however powerful, can stand to-day 
against the will of the people. They must either reform or -be crushed. This 

reat fact is a notable triumph of justice and right through free speech and a 
ree press—righteousness achieved through publicity. 

e year 1905 is probably the most notable in the history of life insurance. 
Publicity brought this about. It sounded the death-knell of exorbitantly high 
salaries and commissions, of high-pressure methods of securing business, and of 
the tontine principle of dividend distribution. It held up to withering public 
condemnation those men in high official position who were proven to be 
guilty of gross inefficiency and betrayal of a sacred public trust. In brief, that 
great era of insurance publicity placed the ban of drastic legislation or of 
equally effective popular disapproval of everything that savored of dishonesty 
or extravagance or of special privilege in any of its forms. — 

And what of the specific results of this publicity from the immediate stand- 
point of the agent, a the company and of the policyholder? 

_In a word, we may say that the honest agent has been greatly benefited. 

The material reduction in commissions, in addition to other reforms, has 
eliminated to a large extent the unprincipled agent. This fortunate riddance 
has given a new moral tone to the business of selling life insurance. It has 
given a greater stimulus, a deeper ambition, to the insurance field man of 
character and ability to establish a clientage of policyholders as enduring and 
loyal as that of the most trusted lawyer in his community. 

The properly conducted company has also shared in the benefits of publicity. 
To every such company it has given and is giving a notable amount of new 
business of the best type. To others it has brought a timely correction of 
errors and set them upon the highway ‘of economical management and substan- 
tial growth. A few State legislatures, through lack of full knowledge, have 
passed laws that are unwise and extreme and injurious to all interests; but 
here again publicity given to the whole truth will correct and modify any ex- 
tremes which are the result of ignorance: and prejudice. 

‘Through publicity also the policyholder has acquired sufficient light to be 
discriminating in his insurance investments. He knows the test by which every 
life insurance company should be measured. He has come to realize the essen- 
tial mutuality of all life insurance; that the economy of his chosen company 
and the careful selection of policyholders will vitally affect the total cost of the 
commodity of life insurance to the company, and hence in exact proportion will 
affect the selling price to himseli as a buyer of insurance. 

Publicity strengthens the bonds of interest and confidence between all three 
Parties. Each transacts business in the full light of day. Each has an intense 
Satisfaction in the assurance that a thoroughly informed public will insist upon 
nothing less than fair play. 

One great field of insurance publicity remains to be strongly “emphasized—the 
supreme value to society of the life insurance ~rinciple itself. 

Expense ratios and general insurance methods are, in fact, of lesser im- 
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portance compared with the actual possession of adequate life insurance by the 
average man for the financial security of his wife and children. Thousands of 
policyholders unwisely canceled their insurance in the midst of the recent in- 
surance crisis. Hundreds of these have since died, leaving their families in dire 
need. The moral of the misfortune to these families is clear and convincing. 

The larger and fuiler publicity of the future will place tremendous stress upon 
the prime importance of insurance itself, and the public will be aroused to act 
right. It will point the people to the magnificent work of the conscientious and 
forcetul life insurance salesman; it will depict the immeasurable benefits accruing 
to bereaved wives and fatherless children—benefits often due solely to the per- 
suasive eloquence and the determined insistence of some insurance man fully 
alive to the importance of his mission. It will declare the mighty influence of 
life insurance toward thrift and economy and its vast contribution toward the 
splendid life equipment of those countless beneficiaries of life insurance who at 
the outset, left untrained and dependent, will be numbered at length among the 
nation’s wise and brave defenders. 


The Ben Williams memorial vase was awarded to Alfred C. Newell, 
Atlanta, Ga. His essay was as follows: 


PUBLICITY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE AGENT, THE 
COMPANY AND THE POLICYHOLDER. 


Publicity is of three kinds—passive, protective and positive. 

The first, as in the case of municipalities, offers, unobstructed, the privilege to 
the press or any other agency of making known facts; the second, as instanced 
by large railroad organizations, maintains a permanent plant for the most 
effective dissemination of favorable information; the third does not wait for the 
probe or the reporter, but sees to it that the people are told full details, relying 
upon their ultimate verdict as to the integrity of any action. It is this aggres- 
sive, but rather rare, kind of publicity which should be applied to life in- 
surance. 

When affairs of this country were conducted on such a restricted schedule 
that everyone could know the doings of everyone else corporate publicity was 
not necessary, but with the uplift of the financial institutions and the intricate 
handlings of colossal undertakings, development, especially in the United States, 
has been as correspondingly notable along the lines of militant journalism. 
Many of the most intelligent corporations have already yielded to the demand 
for publicity of the partial or protective kind. To let down the bars altogether 
might be harmful to them, but as an almost public institution life insurance 
should have no secrets. No matter what its age or past performanees, every 
life insurance company should carefully see to it that all its doings are pre- 
sented for public record and observation. 

From the agent’s viewpoint, this kind of publicity is to be desired because it 
will tend to convert his calling into a profession. Knowledge that no get-rich- 
quick concern can survive, and that only the most meritorious companies can 
withstand this acid test, will add to the self-respect of the solicitor and in- 
crease his income. In many instances it will prevent the solicitor from succumb- 
ing to the temptation of employing unfair means against a competing agent. 
Forceful publicity will also assist in the elimination of the “twister” and the 
extinction of the rebater. 

It is axiomatic that successful salesmanship is based on confidence—the belief 
of the agent in himself, in the thing he sells and in his company. Does not ex- 
ploitation in life insurance increase sales by giving an agency force an insight 
into the most intimate “home-office” transactions and plans? Is there any 
surer method of inspiring confidence? 

The character of the company he represents determines to a great degree the 
local reputation of the agent. Promoters, dwarfed in conscience, but well de- 
veloped in the “gentle art of graft,” have found easy victims in men of in- 
violate repute whom they secured as agents and whose good standing might not 
have been made to totter had the full publicity policy been observed. How 
many agents are still suffering from exposures of practices by their superiors— 
peculations made possible by the habit of silence and suppression? 

Of greater concern to the conscientfeus agent than perfecting himself as a 
machine for producing business should be the thought of his policyholders. 
With not only full freedom of facts, but an attitude on the part of the company 
that would invite scrutiny from any source, information supplied by the agent 
to his clients would be more valuable. 

As a safeguard against sensationalism and preservation of true conditions by 
the jaundiced-hue element of journalism, each company should have its own 
publicity bureau, charged not with tainted facts, but pointed truths. Normal 
growth would thus be encouraged. No cataclysm of the kind, from the effects 
of which companies, agents and policyholders are still recovering, would come. 

Few of the routine affairs of life insurance companies are now withheld. In- 
vestment of funds, whether in reserve or surplus; salaries of officials; methods 
of calculating dividends to the policyholders, and the amount of these dividends 
for each style of policy; the “grade” of commissions paid to get new business 
and the amount allowed on the old; mortality experience—in fact all the general 
machinery is exposed. But_true publicity is not found in tabulation of figures 
or in the recital of ratios. Voluntary statement of reasons would make a more 
emphatic specific. Is there any point where private interest impinges on the 
rights of the policyholder? Is any investment inspired by selfish designst What 
are the real motives actuating the formation of this new company? Has it any 
subsidiary companies, and if so, what are their contractual relations? Such 
questions could not be answered by figures and ratios. 

Evasion and suppression incite the newspaper man to a keener relish for 
discovery. When his “story breaks,” the explosion is disastrous to all elements 
of a life insurance company. 

To the objection that such wholesale distribution of inside facts would give 
knowledge to competing corporations it might be argued that, from the stand- 
point of the man in the field, life insurance apparently defies most of the con- 
ventional creeds of composition. < 

While of great importance to the policyholder from an educative standpoint, 
publicity in life insurance will at the same time protect companies from ad- 
verse legislation. Rightly informed, the policyholders of standard “old-line” 
companies will become more active in endeavoring to prevent prejudiced State 
laws—now a great menace. a 

These policyholders are frequently indifferent, almost negligent, as to their 
own welfare and the welfare of the company by which they are insured—so that 
even with positive publicity the agent will be necessary in supplementing in- 
formation. Just as he is indisnensable to life insurance as a creative force, so 
the agent is essential in the wake of true publicity as a constructive factor— 

“By open speech aid simple, 
An hundred times made plain, 
To seek another’s profit 
And work another’s gain.” 





The Spectator as an Advertising Medium. 


We recognize THE SPECTATOR as having a large circulation, and being 
a good advertising medium.—J. C. Cummins, secretary Equitable Life of 
Towa. 
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THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION. 


Conservatism the Keynote—Resolutions Regarding Taxation and 
Retaliatory Legislation—Papers Read—Election of Officers. 


[SPECIAL REPORT FOR THE SPECTATOR.] 


The annual conference of the American Life Convention, which began 
at Denver on August 19, closed last Friday night, after a meeting which 
was very encouraging to all concerned. A number of companies which 
had promised to send delegates failed to do so, but, notwithstanding, a 
good attendance was secured. 

After the discussion of Mr. Franklin B. Mead’s paper, ‘‘Maximum In- 
dividual Risk to be Safely Carried by Company, Compared with Assets, 
Volume of Business and Surplus,’”’ President Robison referred to the 
great loss sustained by the convention through the death of Chas. E. 
Dark, president of the convention, and called upon Guilford Deitch to 
present suitable resolutions. Following Mr. Deitch, many of the members 
present paid tribute to the many excellent qualities of their departed 
friend, and out of respect the meeting then adjourned until Thursday 
morning. 


TAXATION AND RETALIATORY LEGISLATION. 


The above topic was handled by L. A. Dean of Rome, Ga., one of the 
counsel for the State Mutual Life of that city. Among other things, 
he said: 

It is hardly worth while for me to present arguments or state facts to 
this assembly with a view of convincing the members that insurance 
companies are paying taxes out of proportion to other moneyed institu- 
tions. You find from the combined records of the life insurance com- 
panies of the Union that approximately $12,000,000 per annum are paid 
by life insurance companies alone for State, county and municipal taxes 
and fees, and that during the past eighteen years the policyholders of 
life insurance companies have paid into the treasuries of the various 
States, counties and municipalities more than $110,000,000 in taxes, and 
you feel keenly that some great wrong has been done to the business of 
which you are the representatives. You feel that you are bearing more 
than your proportionate part of the expenses of the government, and 
when you ask why this is so, you get the answer, ‘‘Because it is the law.’’ 
No adequate reason is assigned, and no theory of government, equity or 
justice demands such a condition * * * 

The comparison of your condition with banking institutions makes 
the situation appear more odious. It makes no difference how much the 
deposits in a bank may be, nor how much interest and discount is real- 
ized from the lending of depositors’ money, no tax is levied on these 
deposits as they are made; and your burdens are again emphasized by 
the fact that the persons who deposit the money evade paying taxes 
upon it, although it is a taxable asset under the laws of many of the 
States. In practical experience, money, bonds, notes and other evi- 
dences of debt are not reached for taxation, for the reason that the law 
has no way of getting at such assets, except by the statements and 
returns made by the individual taxpayers. * * * 

Why is it that insurance companies are thus burdened with taxation? 
Two reasons appear to me. First, they are regarded as business insti- 
tutions organized for profit; when, as a matter of fact, they should not 
be so considered, except in cases of stock companies to the extent that 
dividends are paid to stockholders. In mutual companies, where the 
assets are applied to the benefit of policyholders by way of payment of 
death claims and dividends, the business is not one of profit; it is a 
business in the nature of a trusteeship, conducted for the benefit of the 
dependent classes of society. So long as insurance companies are re- 
garded as business institutions, organized for profit, the burdens of 
taxation will continue to be imposed. The second reason for this ex- 
cessive taxation is that their assets are an easy prey to the taxgatherer. 
The average legislator conceives the idea that insurance money is being 
collected, and, in many instances, carried out of his State; he feels that 
it should be taxed before leaving, for he is imbued with the idea that 
it is going never to return. He does not stop to think he is burdening 
the policyholders unjustly and unwisely. He sees the outgoing money 
and considers premiums paid as profit. to wealthy money-making insti- 
tutions; their assets being easy to reach, and no serious complaint hav- 
ing been made, he thinks he is serving his day and generation by levy- 
ing a rake-off from money paid for insurance premiums. 


PREMIUMS SHOULD NOT BE TAXED. 


There are many reasons why insurance companies should not be taxed 
as other moneyed institutions, certainly not excessively taxed, and es- 
pecially not upon premium receipts. * * * 

The purpose and mission of insurance companies is to encourage eco- 
nomical and temperate living and to prevent misery and want. The en- 
lightened governments of Europe have recognized this fact and their 
laws are so constructed as to encourage insurance, and the burdens of 
taxation have accordingly been lessened, resulting in benefit to the people 
and the State. England does not.tax such premiums at all, but offers 
special inducements to its citizens to devote their incomes to the pur- 
chase of life insurance. Twenty-one of our States levy little or no 
taxes on fraternal. beneficiary “associations, societies and orders, co- 
operative assessment life, and sick benefit and industrial associations. 
It is hard to perceive why these orders and associations are not taxed, 
while insurance companies,-both-mutual and stock companies doing busi- 
ness upon the legal reserve’ plan, doing business on scientific principles, 
should be burdened with excessive taxation: for experience demon- 


strates that these orders and. associations are unscientific and unsuc- 
cessful, oftentimes failing to accomplish the ends designed, and bring- 
ing loss and disaster upon their members with corresponding distress and 
privation to their certificateholders. 
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is not a money-making business; it is a collection and disbursement of 
money to prevent poverty. * * * 

A tax upon premiums is nothing more than a tax upon a deposit, 
which is not imposed by many, if any, of the States, and would not be 
tolerated by depositors in any other moneyed institution than insur- 
ance companies. Deposits are made in banks, trust companies and sav- 
ings banks for the safety of the depositor, with the understanding that 
the bank may use the deposit for its own profit. There is less reason 
why deposits with an insurance company should be taxed as they are 
made than there is why deposits made in a bank should be taxed. * * * 

A tax imposed upon insurance assets is a burden upon the widows and 
orphans of the land, a class who are the wards of the law, and a tax 
upon such assets is not a tax on those deriving a profit from the opera- 
tions of the company, but it falls upon those who are the special care of 
the community, for it must be known that every expense added to the 
business of life insurance is borne by the beneficiaries or those who are 
paying the premiums and thereby providing a fund for their wards and 
dependents. 


TAXES INCREASE MANAGEMENT EXPENSES. 


The imposition of a tax upon the assets of insurance companies is but 
an increase of the expenses of management. Laws have been enacted 
and plans adopted by various States to prevent extravagance in man- 
agement. While legislatures have been very active in their efforts to 
relieve the management of insurance companies from extravagance, they 
seem not to have realized that they themselves are contributing to ex- 
travagance and the burdens of management by the imposition of exces- 
sive taxes. * * * 

An unjust tax upon insurance assets is a burden laid upon the thrift, 
prudence and forethought of the policyholder, and a wise government 
should not thus discourage that class of its citizens who most con- 
tribute to the welfare and happiness of society. * * * 

Premiums should not be taxed for the reason that they are immedi- 
ately to be invested in mortgages, bonds and other securities, which will 
be reached by the tax collector, not only one time for taxation, but fre- 
quently double and treble, if the laws of many of the States providing 
for the taxation of property are carried out. For instance, in many of 
the States real estate is taxed, a mortgage on it is taxed, and the money 
borrowed on the mortgage is taxed—thus making three taxes upon the 
same property. * * #* 

The question arises, how and to what extent should insurance com- 
panies be taxed in order that they may bear a just proportion of the 
burdens of government and be permitted to stand on an equal footing 
with other similar institutions? Being only quasi-business institutions, 
they should not be taxed upon the same basis of other moneyed insti- 
tutions organized for profit pure and simple. Being only quasi-bene- 
ficial institutions, they should not be altogether exempt from taxation. 
A middle ground, if such could be found, is to my mind a proper basis. 
In so far as profits are paid to stockholders, and in so far as their assets 
are income-bearing, they should stand upon the plane of business institu- 
tions; and in so far as they are beneficial institutions, working good to 
society and the government, they should be relieved from taxation. To 
accomplish this end most advanced writers upon the subject take the 
position that the capital stock of insurance companies should be taxed 
as the capital stock of other business institutions; and in so far as their 
money is invested in assets that are taxable under the law, these assets 
should be taxed. * * * 

If property and capital stock alone were taxed, this would place in- 
surance companies on a footing with other corporations and the home 
States would regulate their taxes. Each State would vie with other States 
by enacting laws to encourage the bringing of funds within its boun- 
daries, and taxes on property would be made fair and just, and insur- 
ance companies could make investments in non-taxable securities, and 
thus be relieved from a large proportion of the burden of taxation. 
New Jersey charges life insurance companies no tax, except a retalia- 
tory or reciprocal tax. Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Iowa and Penn- 
sylvania charge non-resident companies higher taxes than resident com- 
panies. Whenever the States realize that it is to their advantage to 
foster their home companies, they will remove the burdens of taxation. 
By means of reciprocal laws all States would be driven to leniency to- 
wards all insurance companies, whether foreign or domestic. * * * 


HOW TO HANDLE THE SUBJECT. 


The practical business-like way of dealing with the subject is to bring 
home to the policyholders the true condition of affairs and let them 
know that they and their wards are bearing the burdens of taxation; 
that excessive taxes increase their premiums, reduce their dividends 
and lessen the amount of policies their premiums would carry. Call 
policyholders into the controversy by enlightening them, advising them 
of the situation, and make them feel that they are the ones oppressed. 
Impress upon them that when candidates for the legislatures are in the 
field canvassing for votes, then is the time to extract promises and se- 
cure votes in the legislatures; make it plain to the policyholder that 
such candidates will listen to argument and can be made to pledge sup- 
port for such measures as may come before them looking to a fair and 
equitable adjustment of taxes on insurance companies. When a candi- 
date is seeking office he is susceptible to influence by his constituents; 
he is ready to promise. and having promised, he can be held to the exe- 
cution of his promises. There is not a State in the Union but that can 
be made to act, and act promptly, provided the policyholders take hold 
of the matter while the campaign is on. There are enough policy- 
holders in the United States to influence legislation on this subject if 
they will act in their own self-interest. After a legislator has been 
elected he is not so susceptible to influence; he will not listen to argu- 
ment; he sees things in a different light to what he saw them while in 
the field campaigning; he is not so easily accessible and approachable 
by his constituents; he feels a spirit of independence that he did not 
feel while he was in the campaign. The work must be done before the 
members of the legislatures are elected. * * * 

To accomplish results the various insurance organizations throughout 
the country should co-operate. A bureau should be established, com- 
posed of a representative from each organization of insurance companies 
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in the United States, whose duty it shall be to prepare statistics com- 
paring the burdens of insurance with other businesses, arranging. argu- 
ments showing the inequality of taxes, and distribute this literature 
direct to the policyholders of every company, and at proper times ap- 
pear before legislative committees and present the facts showing the in- 
justice of the taxes imposed. Let this bureau be composed of the ablest 
men, and be paid adequate salaries to command their best services, so 
that systematic, efficient and positive work will be done. Insurance com- 
panies can well afford to maintain such a bureau at an expense of $100,- 
000 per year for the next two to five years. They will gain as the re- 
sult of such work a release from taxation of from five to ten million 
dollars per annum. This, in my opinion, is the only way that relief can 
ever be achieved. * * 


RETALIATORY LEGISLATION. 


I shall devote but little time to the consideration of this branch of 
the subject. Just what is meant by retaliatory legislation is somewhat 
confused in the minds of most writers. There are two classes of this 
kind of legislation. First, where positive and fixed laws are enacted for 
the imposition of burdens merely because other States have enacted bur- 
densome laws, with no provision for relaxation. To illustrate: one State 
imposes a tax of, say, three per cent on gross incomes. Another State 
will retaliate by imposing the same tax, with no provision for an abate- 
ment of the tax on condition that the offending State will release such 
tax. This kind of retaliation has been characterized as barbarous, for 
the reason that it appears to be vindictive or revengeful. The other 
class may be designated as reciprocal, rather than retaliatory. The law 
is so enacted that a burdensome tax is only imposed on condition that 
the offending State insists on the excessive tax; provision is made that 
so soon as the offending State withdraws its tax, then the burden is 
removed by the resisting State. Such legislation as the last mentioned 
is not subject to the same criticism as the first. It simply means that 
we tax you because you tax us; the moment you remove your tax we 
will remove our tax. This is fair, this is just, and should have a very 
salutary effect. I can see no objection to such legislation. There are 
twenty-five States in the Union that have enacted such laws, and it 
would seem there can be no fair argument against it. * * 

Another kind of retaliation which the insurance companies may them- 
selves inaugurate has been suggested to me by Mr. William J. Graham, 
actuary of Minneapolis, Minn. He thinks the companies should make a 
direct variation in the premium or in the dividend returns in each 
State in proportion to the variation in taxes; that is, in a State charg- 
ing a greater tax, the premiums should be higher, or the dividends less 
than in a State charging a lesser tax. Thus policyholders would come 
to realize the truth that taxes are paid by them, and they would see 
the importance of bringing about a change. If this system should be 
adopted by all the companies simultaneously, one company would not 
have an advantage over another according - they may do business in 
States having high or low taxation. * * 

If the companies wil] agree upon a just eae of taxation, upon a plan 
of operation, select able and efficient men to execute, and provide suffi- 
cient expense money, within a few years, in my humble judgment, the 
burdens of taxation will surely be removed. 

In continuing the discussion Russell T. Byers stated as his opinion 
that the principle of retaliatory legislation was wrong, and the adoption 
of such methods would ultimately result in intensifying the present evil. 
George B. Peck of Des Moines also took part in the discussion and said 
that while insurance companies could not hope to escape taxation, still 
the taxation should be limited to the cost of maintaining the Insurance 


Department. 


As a result of this discussion the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, by the American Life Convention, That we realize the 
fact that the present system of taxation of life insurance companies is 
cumbersome, unfair, inequitable and unjust to the companies as to the 
policyholders, who actually pay these taxes. 

Resolved, That we earnestly favor the adoption of a uniform system 
of taxation throughout the United States for life insurance companies 
upon a fair, just and equitable basis, and we stand ready to join hands 
and co-operate with all other organizations interested in bringing about 
this desired result. 

Resolved, That the methods and manner of this co-operation and of 
accomplishing the purpose, shall be referred to a special committee, con- 
sisting of the representatives of this convention, who shall be in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the inter-State commissioners to be held at 
Detroit, Mich., August 25 to 27, such special committee to represent this 
convention at said meeting, and after that meeting said subject matter is 
to be referred to the executive committee of the American Life Con- 
vention with power to act. 


The second topic of discussion at the morning’s session was ‘Policy 
Provisions as Interpreted by the Courts,’’ C. A. Atkinson leading the 
discussion. The general opinion of all delegates taking part in this 
discussion seemed to be that the courts, as a rule, were prejudiced 
against life insurance companies. Many examples were cited of illogi- 
cal decisions and inconsistent interpretations of policy contracts. It 
was admitted that uniform laws were practically impossible, but the 
opinion was expressed that if uniform interpretations could be obtained 
of the laws as they stand at present on the statute books, considerable 
headway would be gained. In discussing the question of avoidance of 
the policy contracts, on account of breach of warranties, Mr. Atkinson 
expressed the opinion that many companies in drafting their policy con- 
tracts made the mistake of using too many words, and as a consequence 
overstepped themselves. He believed that if the companies confined 
themselves to the use of the word ‘“‘warranties” and excluded the use 
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of such words as “representations’’ and “agreements” the courts would 
decide in their favor, but his experience was, that wherever the word 
“warranties’’ was used in combination with such words as ‘‘repre- 
sentations’” or ‘‘agreements,” the courts decided that the answers and 
statements of the applicant could not be held to be warranties. Wher- 
ever possible, the courts held that the answers and statements made by 
applicants were representations, and not warranties. 


PROFIT AND LOSS EXHIBIT OF THE UNIVERSAL REPORT BLANK. 


C. H. Beckett, actuary of the La Fayette Life, read a valuable paper 
on the above topic, going extensively into the technical side. Among 
other things, he said: 

The gain and loss exhibit now required by the Insurance Department 
of most States is a detailed summary of the company’s financial trans- 
actions for the year. In those items entering into the advance calcula- 
tions a comparison is made of the experience of the year with all funds, 
as classified and itemized in the report, and the amounts expected and 
for which provision was made by the company in the interest rate and 
the mortality table adopted and the expense allowance provided. * * * 

The business of a company is now viewed not merely as an entirety, 
but the departments and subdivisions of the business analyzed not only 
by the supervising departments but also by the officers and directors of 
the company. It appears that we now have reached a period when it is 
necessary for life insurance companies to keep close track of the busi- 
ness from day to day. This knowledge would apply not merely to the 
assets, receipts and disbursements of the company, but also to its lia- 
bilities, deferred and outstanding premiums and to all other items that 
a board might desire at any time in order to form proper judgments as 
to the business of the company. * * * 

The value of the gain and loss exhibit has been the subject of some 
discussion, but since it is now required by the departments, our prob- 
lem is thereby simplified. It is for us simply a question of computation 
and preparation in the form required in the blanks provided us. 

I am moved to say in passing, however, that while the gain and loss 
exhibit is, of course, open to abuses and misrepresentation, if it be used 
unfairly or unintelligently as a comparative exhibit, it has an intrinsic 
worth to the insurance official in studying the business of his com- 
pany and planning for its welfare. The items are set out on this sheet 
in a manner that can be explained and understood. The report is of 
very great interest to the actuary himself for internal use in his com- 
pany, and if the account is accurately computed and understood, it is 
of equal value to those who are directing the business of the company. 
The value of the information set forth is directly proportional to the 
accuracy of its computation and its freedom from estimates. * * * 

Questions of bookkeeping must necessarily enter into the problem, as 
will also the complexity of the company’s business. A company with 
policies on its books based upon more than one rate of interest and 
possibly two mortality tables will have to consider the problem of the 
division of its business in component parts. It would seem advisable as 
far as possible to adopt such system as would most nearly correspond 
to the system practiced by the home State Department so that the com- 
pany’s registers and valuation sheets could be readily checked with the 
department records in order to be effective and expeditious. * * 

The books of different companies devised with particular romind in 
view will not be uniform:in convenience of adaptability to any one 
method. A company using a group card system and computing its net 
premiums, loadings, tabular costs, etc., from these group cards would not 
find the same identities and formule convenient that would be used by 
a company making seriatim valuations only. The present paper will 
accordingly offer several formule of identities which may be found use- 
ful as alternates in checking calculations. 

While some State departments require their home companies to make 
a seriatim valuation, a valuation by groups where the business of each 
year is kept separate and entered on the group cards according to age 
at entry and kind of policy is certainly valuable for internal purposes 
and practically necessary in preparing or checkiig some items of the 
gain and loss account, since the schedule is made up to December 31, 
inclusive, each year. * * * 

The discussion was carried on by several of the actuaries present, and 
opinion was expressed that while there could be no objection to allow- 
ing the State Department officials access to the exhibit, it was not right 
that it should be made part of the published statement of the company. 

The next paper on the programme was presented by Thos. F. Daly, 
president of the Capitol Life, on “How to Secure Business from the 
Standpoint of a Young Company.”” Mr. Daly suggested that instead of 
paying agents commissions which everyone knows to be too high and 
impoverishing the surplus by so doing, we should rather endeavor to 
appeal to their common sense and business ability, showing them that 
the best results are obtained if they make a contract by which the com- 
pany may be happy in its business relations with them, as a contract 
that is not good for both parties will not stand the test of time. The 
amendments to the New York laws had provided an opportunity for 
every honest company to get its business at a less cost than has been 
possible for many years, but it appeared to him that the companies 
operating outside of New York State have so far failed to take ad- 
vantage of the changed conditions, and he suggested that it might be 
better to reform ourselves than to wait for the enactment of laws for this 
purpose. Continuing, he stated that it is a known fact that wherever 
high commissions are paid and high-pressure methods are used, the 
agent nearly always rebates; renewals from business of this nature are 


always very unsatisfactory. For this reason he advocated, instead of 
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high first year’s commissions, the payment of fair renewal commis- 
sions, which would tend to introduce a more stable class of business. 

He appealed to the companies to cast envy, malice and hate aside, and 
to substitute methods of friendly rivalry, which he was sure would 
give life insurance a higher standing before the public. 

The business of the convention was brought to a close on Friday 
afternoon, when, after considerable discussion, it was unanimously de- 
cided to accept the invitation of the Ohio companies to hold the next 
convention at Cincinnati. The reports of the various committees were 
submitted at this session, and the following officers elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Samuel B. Smith, counsel for the Volunteer State Life, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; secretary and treasurer, T. W. Blackburn, secre- 
tary of the Bankers Reserve Life, Omaha, Neb.; executive committee, 
B. H. Robison, A. M. Gildersleeve, I. M. Hamilton, W. K. Bellis and J. B. 
Reynolds. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned sine die. 

Besides the regular sessions of the convention an executive meeting 
was held on Wednesday evening, and the members and the ladies sat 
down to dinner together in the convention hall at the Albany Hotel on 
Thursday evening. 

On Friday night the delegates met together for the last time at the 
invitation of the Colorado National and the Capitol Life, the two local 
companies, at the Country Club for dinner, and afterwards a party was 
made up to visit Lakeside. This last meeting was perhaps the pleas- 
antest of the whole series and left the most agreeable impression upon 
the departing delegates. 


ROSTER OF COMPANIES AND REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT. 


American Central Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Russell T. Byers, counsel. 

Bankers Reserve Life, Omaha, Neb.—B. H. Robison, president; T. W. Black- 
burn, secretary. 

Central Life B. Peak, 
president 

Capitol Life, Denver, Col.—Thomas F. Daly, president; W. E. Hutton, counsel; 
Fred W. Bailey, secretary; George Graham, Jr., actuary. 

Central Life of Illinois, Ottawa, Ill—W. F. Weese, vice-president; E. W. 
Appleby, secretary. 

Citizens Life, Louisville, Ky.—W. H. Gregory, president; J. W. Lamb, third 
vice-president. 

Colorado National Life, Denver, Col.—T. B. Stearns, president; A. M. Gilder- 
sleeve, vice-president; H. L. Sears, secretary; R. E. Pierce, assistant secretary; 
L. G. Mullix, agency secretary; W. H. Mastin, superintendent of agencies. 

Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dr. Felix Cross, president. 

Columbia Life and Trust, Portland, Ore-—M. M. Johnson, treasurer. 

Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky.—Darwin W. Johnson, secretary. 

Continental Life and Trust, Salt Lake City, Utah—W. H. 
secretary. 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill—C. A. Atkinson, vice-president and general counsel. 

Indiana National, Indianaoplis, Ind.—S. C. Renick, assistant secretary. 

Jefferson Standard Life, Raleigh, N. C.—Charles W. Gold, secretary. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—J. B. Reynolds, president. 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind.—H. E. Glick, president; Dan W. Simms, gen- 
eral counsel; Dr. M. M. Lairy, medical director; C. H. Beckett, actuary. 

Lamar Mutual Life, Jackson, Miss.—W. Cole, president. 

Majestic Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Richard D. Hughes, president. 

Meridian Life and Trust, Indianapolis, Ind.—Everett Wagner, vice-president. 

Northern Life, Chicago, Ill—G. F. Flick, president. 

Occidental Life, Albuquerque, N. M.—N. H. O’Reilly, secretary. 

Reliable Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—C. A. Woods, vice-president. 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—W. K. Bellis, secretary; Guilford A. 
Deitch, general counsel; G. L. Staymen, assistant secretary. 

Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb.—W. A. Lindly, president. 

Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.—Represented by T. F. King. 

State Mutual Life, Rome, Ga.—Caldwell Porter, vice-president; L. A. Dean, 
general counsel. 

United States Annuity and Life, Chicago, Ill_—Lucius McAdam, actuary. 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Theo. F. King, vice-president and 
secretary; Samuel B. Smith, counsel. 

Western Mutual Life, Council Bluffs, Iovvza—C. M. Atherton, president; A. 
W, Bannick, secretary; Grant Augustine, medical director. 

Western Reserve Life, Muncie, Ind.—David B. Campbell, vice-president. 

Western Union Life, Spokane, Wash.—Paul L. Woolston, actuary. 


Assurance Society, Des Moines, Iowa.—George 


Cunningham, 





Illinois Life Insurance Company—Convention of $100,000 Club. 


The fifth annual convention of the $100,000 club of the Illinois Life 
Insurance Company began to-day and will terminate on Saturday. The 
headquarters of the convention are in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. The officers of the club are: Guy M. Withers, president; 
Fred W. Weston, first vice-president; Edward H. Watson, second vice- 
president; Edward J. Hutchinson, third vice-president; K. B. Korrady, 
secretary. 

To-day and to-morrow a large number of interesting addresses will 
be made by the club members, and this afternoon an informal luncheon 
will be given at the Bellevue-Stratford, followed by a trip by special 
train to League Island Navy Yard and Willow Grove Park, where dinner 
will be served and a concert rendered by Sousa’s band. The evening 
will be spent in amusement. Following the business session Friday 
morning an automobile tour of Philadelphia’s many places of interest 
will be made, and a banquet given at the Racquet Club by Lockyer & 
Rhawn, Inc. A theatre party will be given on Friday evening for the 
ladies, and Saturday will ‘be spent at Atlantic City. On Sunday morn- 
ing, after a farewell breakfast, the members will return to their homes. 
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The convention is being held in the progressive and thorough style char- 
acteristic of the Illinois Life management, and is bound to wield an im- 
portant influence in the company’s welfare. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


Annual Session at Detroit—Programme One of Department 
{Practices Only—Company Representatives as Guests— 
Opening Ceremonies—The President’s Address. 


[SPECIAL REPORT FOR THE SPECTATOR.] 


Detroit, Mich., August 25.—A report made by the insurance committee 
of the American Bar Association at Portland, Maine, last August came 
in for criticism at the session of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners this afternoon. As President Reau E. Folk put it, Super- 
intendent of Insurance Rittenhouse of Colorado rose to a question of 
personal privilege, and in a conservatively phrased address called at- 
tention to the unwarranted charges made against insurance supervising 
officials by the report in question. He argued that criticisms of that 
kind were unfair, in that they belittled the honesty of the Commissioners 
and gave no credit for the good accomplished. What, he asked, had the 
lawyers done to change the laws regarding taxation, which the com- 
mittee claimed were utterly unjust? The words of the committee were 
not approved by the officers of insurance companies who had recognized 
that supervision had taken a long step forward within the past ten 
years. Mr. Rittenhouse urged that the lawyers devote some of their 
energies to helping the Insurance Commissioners and the companies to 
improve the statutes, and commended to them the old-time proverb, 
“You cannot saw wood with a hammer.’’ At the conclusion of his re- 
marks, a resolution was passed authorizing their incorporation as a 
part of the proceedings, and thereby expressing the sentiment of the 
convention as against the committee of the American Bar Association. 
The Insurance Commissioners this year are to have the floor entirely to 
themselves, and the fact that twenty-five States answered the roll call 
would indicate that the programme laid down is a good one. Some 
ninety delegates and guests were present at 10:30 this morning when 
President Folk called the thirty-ninth session to order. Addresses of 
welcome were made by W. C. Maybury for the Governor of Michigan, 
and Colonel Barlow for the mayor of the city, untoward circumstances 
having prevented the officials selected being present. The response was 
made by Commissioner J. A. Hartigan of Minnesota, in the absence of 
B. F. Carroll of Iowa, who is busy with county fairs in his campaign for 
Governor. The welcoming speeches having been dispcsed of, the presi- 
dent then read the annual address. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


We have gathered here from the different Commonwealths of the 
Union, each bearing a commission of high and sacred trust from his con- 
stituents. We have come for the purpose of considering questions of 
vital moment to the people of our several jurisdictions, questions in- 
volving the proper supervision and regulation of the great business of 
insurance, which in its various branches has become so closely inter- 
woven with our commercial fabric and our socis.1 and economic life. 
The insurance interests supervised by the members of this convention 
aggregate in assets several billions of dollars, and collect annually hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. When it is remembered that those who are 
making these contributions, those who have paid in this vast aggregate 
amount of money are relying upon the members of this association for 
watch-care, to the end that companies are able to, and do, carry out their 
contracts in good faith, the extent of the responsibilities resting upon us 
may be realized, and the gravity of our guardianship may be 
appreciated. * * * 

It is my purpose in this address to treat in general terms of the sub- 
ject of insurance supervision from a basic standpoint, if you please. I 
am probably threshing over old straw when I say I am in favor of State 
supervision as against National supervision. All of us have heard much 
in the past few years on the subject of National supervision. But its 
advocates have encountered a serious barrier. It could only be accom- 
plished by an amendment to the Federal constitution. That insurance is 
not commerce has been maintained by a long line of decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, beginning’ with the opinion in the 
famous case of Paul vs. The State of Virginia, forty years ago. Insur- 
ance is, therefore, as the constitution now stands, not subject to regu- 
lation by Congress under the commerce clause of that instrument. It 
has been the policy of the States of this Republic to cede to the Federal 
Government such of their powers as are impracticable for the States 
themselves to exercise. Among the reserved rights of the States is 
that of regulation and control of corporations in the exercise of any 
functions apart from inter-State commerce. For the States to confer 
upon the Federal Government the power of control of insurance companies 
would be a long step towards centralization, which would be viewed by 
many with alarm, and it is hardly likely in the present state of the 
public mind such a movement would receive widespread favor. But 


even with the constitutional barriers removed, the supplanting of State 
supervision by National supervision would justly arouse grave appre- 
hensions as to wisdom and sound public policy. I believe the public has 
more a guarantee of protection when forty or more supervisory eyes are 
upon the insurance system than if only one supervisory eye were upon 
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it. I believe the policyholder with a grievance has better opportunity for 
redress when he has an officer of his State convenient of access than if 
he could only take his troubles to an official at the Nation’s capital. 
State supervision may have its faults, but with all its faults it has been 
distinctly successful and each year finds it upon a higher plane of 
efficiency. Whatever good could be accomplished by National super- 
vision can be accomplished through this convention—that is, through this 
convention, on such matters as may be deemed proper, the States can be 
brought to act in concert. * * * 

Insurance supervision essentially partakes of the paternal function on 
the part of the State. Because of the peculiar nature of the business, no 
other policy will suffice. An insurance contract is a delicate contract. 
It is a promise to pay conditioned upon the happening of some event, 
and unless there be sufficient funds behind this promise to pay to guar- 
antee its fulfillment when by death or disaster it is suddenly brought 
to maturity, it may be of no value except as an attractive piece of paper. 
It is not practicable for the average citizen to know the financial re- 
sponsibility of the company that seeks his business. Its head office may 
be hundreds or thousands of miles away. Sound public policy there- 
fore demands that each State should exercise that watch-care for her 
citizens at large which it is practically impossible for the average citizen 
to exercise for himself. The State sets up standards calculated to pro- 
mote safety and solvency and fair-dealing, and designates an official 
whose duty it is to require every company before it receives license to 
exercise the privilege of seeking contracts with its citizens to measure up 
to these standards and to maintain these standards on penalty of with- 
drawal of license. Of necessity this official is clothed with large dis- 
cretionary powers in carrying into e‘fect the purpose of the supervisory 
laws. il: 

The first underlying purpose of supervision was the ascertainment of 
solvency, the notion being that the policyholder and the company could 
wrestle out any differences if the company should be good for a judicial 
judgment. But under the evolution of our laws it has become just as 
much a duty for the Insurance Commissioner to protect the public from 
impositicns by a solvent company as to protect it from the fraudulent 
operations of an insolvent one. In laws recently enacted in some of our 
States on the subject of life insurance, this idea is especially empha- 
sized. 

As I stated a moment ago, the central idea upon which this associa- 
tion was founded is that of adopting uniform blanks in accordance with 
which companies are required to make their annual financial reports. 
We gather in this convention, each of us having discretionary power from 
his State as to the form in which he shall require the companies déing 
business in his State to report, each of us desiring that these reports 
shall give the fullest information as to the financial working of each of 
the companies reporting, and by the exercise of our combined wisdom, 
evolve the convention blanks, one for each character of insurance. Any 
commissioner, of course, could require reports on different forms, or add 
to or take from the forms adopted. This convention has no power or 
disposition to bind any member on any matter relating to the perform- 
ance of his duties to his constituents. But I think it would be difficult 
to get any more information than is called for in these convention 
blanks. They turn a company inside out. Each year new thoughts find 
their way into the blanks, and better ways of getting at the same things 
are developed. * * #* 

There is another exceedingly high function of this convention, as 
well as of each Commissioner composing it. That function bears upon 
the subject of new legislation in the various branches of insurance to 
carry more perfectly into effect the protective purpose underlying all 
of our statutes. The Insurance Commissioner, if he measures up to the 
full responsibility of his trust, should not only protect his people from 
unworthy companies, not only enforce without partiality, and without 
fear, laws already on the statute books, but he should utilize the oppor- 
tunities afforded him for the study of the great question of insurance, 
and give to the legislature of his State the full benefit of his judgment 
as to what legislation may be needed to meet conditions and give more 
perfect protection to the public. It is also his duty to advise against 
legislation that may be hurtful. This function is expected of any official, 
but especially of an Insurance Commissioner, for the insurance question, 
in many particulars, is a technical one, and comparatively few legisla- 
tors are trained in its knowledge. Law-makers may not always adopt 
the recommendations. The fault may be with the Commissioner in not 
making his recommendations clear, or it may be the fault of legisla- 
tive indifference, ‘or the trouble may be with the insurance lobby drawn 
together by the centripetal force of a _ so-called ‘objectionable 
bill.” = = © 

For some years there has been a discussion by members of this con- 
vention, as well as by congresses of our fraternal societies, of the matter 
of a uniform law governing fraternal insurance. There are some States, 
including my own, which believe they now have satisfactory statutes on 
the subject of fraternal insurance, but in a great majority of States this 
question is still an open one. The fraternal insurance system of this 
country bears an important and vital relation to our civilization, to our 
social and economic life, and every effort by wise and patriotic men at 
its head to elevate it to a higher point of efficiency should receive the 
hearty co-operation and encouragement of Insurance Commissioners. I 
believe the time is now ripe when a uniform law can be agreed upon to 
be recommended to each State. So far as my State is concerned, the 
fraternal people there feel as I do, that we have largely solved the 
question, so far as the present is concerned, in the excellent law we have 
on our statute books in Tennessee. Practically the same law has been 
enacted in Ohio and Louisiana. 

Among the topics upon the programme of this convention is that of 
the advisability of the adoption of a simplified form of fire insurance 
policy. The form of fire insurance policy generally in use in this 
country is what is known as the New York Standard form. Several 
States have by legislative enactment adopted a standard form, but in 
most cases following almost identically the New York Standard form. 
Massachusetts, which never follows anybody in the matter of insurance, 
has its own form. I believe all of these forms are entirely too long, and 
too unintelligible to the layman, and J believe a shorter and simpler 
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form would result in more general satisfaction and benefit. If this con- 
vention should decide to take up this subject and select a committee to 
give consideration to it, that committee should invite the views of all 
parties interested, so that its recommendations may be reached after ob- 
taining a most comprehensive knowledge and understanding of the sub- 
ject. Among others, there should be a conference with the Credit Men’s 
Association of this country, which has recently had this matter under 
discussion, as well as the insurance committee of the American Bar 
Association. * * * 

During the past year several important conferences of Commissioners 
have been held to discuss and consider the matter of the valuation of 
securities. As a result of these conferences, exceedingly valuable work 
has been done in the compilation of valuations by an expert. This work 
was completed too late to be of value to Commissioners in passing upon 
this year’s reports, but it has laid the foundation for work along this 
line hereafter, which can be placed in the hands of Commissioners soon 
after the first of the year. This matter of the proper method of valua- 
tion of securities is an important one. There are no differences among 
us as to what we desire, but there may be differences as to how the 
result may be arrived at. But, in my judgment, whatever difference there 
may be as to the method tn he emploved as a test of solvency, I am 
very strongly of the opinion that life insurance companies operating upon 
the mutual plan should be required to make their settlements with 
Lk nga ae on a more equitable basis than that of fluctuating market 
values. 


Roll call disclosed representatives of twenty-five States, and two 
late arrivals brought the number present up to twenty-seven, as follows: 
E. E. Rittenhouse, A. G. Hann, Colorado; T. H. Macdonald, H. Pierson 
Hammond, Connecticut; Frederick W. Potter, J. J. Brinkerhoff, O. B. 
Ryan, Illinois; C. W. Neal, Indiana; Chas. W. Bell, P. P. Fuller, Ken- 
tucky; I. E. Lang, Maine; Benjamin F. Crouse, James E. Green, Mary- 
land; F. H. Hardison, Charles W. Fletcher, Massachusetts; J. V. Barry, 
M. O. Howland, Michigan; John A. Hartigan, Charles W. Arnold, Min- 
nesota; W. M. Henry, Mississippi; W. D. VanDiver, Missouri; D. O. 
Watkins, New Jersey; Otto Kelsey, H. D. Appleton, Nelson B. Hadley, 
J. H. Woodward, New York; James R. Young, H. H. Mowbray, North 
Carolina; C. C. Lemert, S. E. Stilwell, Ohio; T. J. McComb, J. H. 
McIlroy, Oklahoma; Charles C. Gray, Rhode Island; F. H. McMaster, 
South Carolina; O. S. Basford, South Dakota; Reau E. Folk, Tennes- 
see; Thomas B. Love, Texas; Joseph Button, C. H. Taylor, Jr., I. Daven- 
port, Virginia; J. W. Scherr, West Virginia; L. A. Anderson, Wisconsin. 

Past members of the convention present were: C. P. Ellerbe, F. A. 
Betts, H. R. Prewitt, W. E. Stevens and W. Q. Cole. There were several 
company officials and insurance men on hand, including B. H. Robison 
of Omaha; J. M. Craig, W. H. Pierson, S. H. Wolfe, W. S. Thummel, Lee 
J. Wolfe, R. L. Cox of New York; R. O. Lamb of Boston; several repre- 
sentatives of fraternal orders and the following casualty underwriters: 
Edson S. Lott, W. A. Moore, W. C. Potter, Wm. Bro Smith, H. G. B. 
Alexander, R. J. Hillas and W. H. Eldredge. 

On motion of H. D. Appleton of New York, a committee of six was 
appointed to draft a suitable memorial regarding the late Frederick L. 
Cutting of Massachusetts. 

At the afternoon session, following the address of Mr. Rittenhouse, 
already referred to, the first topic taken up was, “Should the item of 
accrued taxes in reports be treated as a liability?’’ The discussion was 
led by Mr. Hartigan of Minnesota, and participated in by Messrs. Crouse 
of Maryland, Button of Virginia, Kelsey of New York, Fletcher of 
Massachusetts, Rowland of Michigan, and Gray of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Crouse presented for his argument a lengthy brief, prepared by Robert 
Lynn Cox, secretary to the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Mr. Macdonald of Connecticut read a letter expressing the views of 
President J. M. Taylor of the Connecticut Mutual Life, which were de- 
cidedly against the requirement. After many motions had been made 
endeavoring to pledge the convention to definite action, it was de- 
termined to lay the matter over until Wednesday morning. 


VALUATION OF FIXED TERM SECURITIES. 
The discussion of the above subject was opened by Superintendent 


Otto Kelsey of New York. who said in part: 

The custom of the New York and practically of all of the State In- 
surance Departments has heretofore been to appraise the value of se- 
curities carried as assets by insurance companies and reported in the 
annual financial statement, at the market price quotations for the thirty- 
first day of December in each year. In a few States such action is pre- 
scribed by law, but usually it has been so entered as being the most 
convenient. and definite method of establishing a valuation to show ap- 
proximately the condition of a company in a general estimate for the 
year where exactness was not essential. Companies and departments 
have assented to the practice and under ordinary business conditions it 
has been sufficiently accurate. 

The exceptional and sensational fluctuations in valuations of securi- 
ties during the final months of the past year conclusively show that the 
rule of taking market prices on a specific date to determine the true 
value of securities held by a solvent corporation as a permanent invest- 
ment for maturing policy contracts, is neither equitable nor accurate, 
and under such extraordinary conditions as then prevailed must be sus- 
pended or cause disaster to the very interests it was designed to pro- 
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tect. An adherence to the precedent would be unfair and inequitable to 
all companies, and might in particular cases be ruinous to the standing 
of companies as a bookkeeping proposition where the business of in- 
surance is prosperous, the management competent and honest and the 
investments of high character and ample for the purpose held, with no 
default in interest payments and no question of redemption of such se- 
curities in full at maturity. * 

A study of different phases of site problem of valuing securities leads 
to considerations suggesting a division of insurance-company holdings 
into separate classes. The first class includes government, municipal and 
corporation bonds, individual loans secured by bond and mortgage on 
real estate, collateral loans, insurance policy loans and all other forms 
of securities bearing interest and falling due at a fixed date which are 
amply secured and not in default as to principal or interest. The second 
class includes corporate stocks, real estate and any other form of asset 
analogous thereto, in so far as return thereon is dependent upon circum- 
stances of management and conversion of the asset is not provided for 
by contract. For this second class of assets a market valuation, how- 
ever unstable from year to year, appears to be the only available method. 

For corporate bonds included in the first class, and especially when 
owned by life insurance companies, a plan understood by accountants 
and actuaries as the amortization method is demonstrated to be scien- 
tific in principle, tested by long experience, readily applied to all fixed 
term investments, free from the doubt or suspicion incident to the ex- 
ercise of individual judgment, and equitable as between interests under 
one control, but entitled to impartial participation in funds accumulated 
for distribution. The method is based upon the original purchase price 
of bonds valued by computing their present value under the actual rate 
of interest realized if the bonds are held at maturity. The adjustment 
brings the bond exactly to its par value at maturity, whether bought at 
a premium or a discount, and whatever the contract rate of interest. 
While held, the bond is unaffected by the inflation or collapse of market 
prices, and fulfills its purpose of producing a steady income until ma- 
turity and then supplying with certainty its proportion of principal to 
meet the obligations of the company for which its payment has been 
calculated. * * 

The close of the year 1907 disclosed a startling exhibit of depreciation 
in market values of securities. If dividends to policies had been cal- 
culated upon the December market basis, the greatest injustice would 
have been inflicted upon policyholders whose contracts mature during 
the ensuing year. Notwithstanding a seeming disappearance of surplus, 
the companies possess in real values to effect their purposes unimpaired 
assets and sufficient revenues and surplus for substantially the amount 
of regular dividends, provided quotations from sales are disregarded and 
only actual business operations are taken into account. 

For solvent life companies, and particularly those having a large ag- 
gregate of insurance in force, the conclusion appears irresistible that a 
method of amortization in valuing its fixed term security holdings would 
be scientific in principle, equitable in results, easily comprehended, a 
protection to the company and a guaranty to policyholders. Ordinary 
supervision would check a tendency toward the purchase and sale of 
securities for speculative purposes instead of the safe policy of long- 
term investments made solely to mature obligations. * * 

Upon a special examination by a Department into the affairs of a 
corporation to determine its solvency, the market value of assets as of 
the date its condition is to be stated is indispensable, inasmuch as by 
that standard a complete liquidation upon a certain day is assumed, 
while the purpose of a regularly returned annual statement from a 
company is to exhibit its condition as a going concern, the detail of 
management and operations for the year, and its total of assets and 
liabilities, not for a forced liquidation, but as measuring its resources and 
surplus for the security of policyholders and information to the public 
of its business credit and standing. 

The extent to which a plan of amortization in the appraisal of se- 
curities would prove applicable to various classes of insurance com- 
panies, would be determined in practice. There are less obstacles and 
greater benefits suggested when long-established and prosperous life 
companies are considered than are manifest in connection with the 
affairs of fire insurance and the many branches of casualty, credit and 
title insurance. If under all circumstances the rule of amortization were 
invariably applied to security assets, there would be occasions when cor- 
porations verging on insolvency in an examination might by this method 
appear to have a surplus when at the date of verification, upon a basis 
of values which could then be realized, their condition would be shown 
to be such that proceedings should be instituted for a receivership. 
No inflexible statutory rule seems possible in all proceedings, and no 
precise limitation of the discretion and manner of its exercise by super- 
vising authority can with our present experience be formulated. It is 
very doubtful whether statutory regulation of the details for an ap- 
praisal should be attempted until consistent efforts for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem by Departments shall have failed. * 


Commissioner Hardison of Massachusetts, for his part, declared that 
market values formed the best basis on which to value securities at 
the end of the year, and certainly in the event of examinations, J, J. 
Brinkerhoff, actuary of the Illinois Department, spoke strongly in favor 
of the amortization plan of valuing bonds, pointing out that it was more 
just for the policyholders in preventing any decrease in dividends at a 
time of low market values. To determine solvency, assets should be 
valued in respect to their character as liabilities. 

The final topic of the session was the Texas investment law, pre- 
sented by Commissioner Thomas B. Love. He began by saying that he 
hoped to point out that -the so-called Robertson law was a wise and 
generous measure, but that he would be willing to see the deposit re- 
quirement withdrawn so as to avoid the tax on deposits. In giving some 


figures of premiums and losses, he argued that since 1875 some ninety 
millions of dollars had been paid in Texas for premiums and thirty mil- 
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lions returned in death losses. After allowing for commissions to 
agents, other expenses and payments to policyholders, he was of the 
opinion that at least one-half of the money paid in premiums was still 
outside the State. As to the fear that other States might legislate sim- 
ilarly, he said that Texas was for itself, but that policyholders were be- 
ginning to feel more interest in the investment of their own money, and 
wished it invested in localities whose welfare appealed particularly to 
them. His address was listened to with close attention, and at its close 
adjournment was taken until Wednesday morning. 

Commissioner James V. Barry of Michigan is unremitting in his duties 
as host, and although the motto of all the sessions is to be business first, 
last, and all the time, the social features are not to be neglected when 
the final adjournment is reached. 





Insurance Affairs in Great Britain. 
[From OuR LONDON CORRESPONDENT.] 


Practically the whole of the reports and accounts dealing with the 
year 1907 have now been issued, and these leave no room for doubt that 
the past year has proved a most favorable one for British insurance in- 
terests. With regard to life assurance, the new business returns have 
been above the average, and at least two of our largest companies—the 
Prudential and the Norwich Union—have created fresh records. In fire 
insurance the loss ratio has been particularly satisfactory, the average 
losses of the large offices being in the neighborhood of fifty per cent of 
the net premiums—a result which will go far towards equalizing the 
heavy losses of the year before. And in the accident department the net 
increase in premiums—largely attributable to the passing of the new 
workmen’s compensation act—is estimated, in round figures, at about 
£2,000,000, while the claim experience has, so far, been satisfactory. 

Centenary celebrations have been to the fore. The far-famed Nor- 
wich Union Life office (which was founded in 1808) has recently celebrated 
not only its own centenary, but also the bi-centenary of the Old Ami- 
cable Society (which was founded as far back as 1706, and consequently 
ranks as the oldest life assurance office in the world) and which was 
amalgamated with the Norwich Union in 1866. A suitable function was 
held at Norwich, at which well-deserved congratulations poured in upon 
the society, its directors and officers; and in commemoration of the event 
a magnificent souvenir, richly illustrated and entitled ‘‘Peeps into the 
Past,’”” has been prepared, in which the history of the two societies— 
and incidentally that of British life assurance—is traced from early be- 
ginnings. 

The publication of such volumes is now becoming quite a recognized 
institution here, and certainly constitutes a most effective advertise- 
ment, and, in addition, serves to reproduce in permanent form a mass of 
information of considerable value to the student of insurance, much of 
which would otherwise be lost to the public. 

In point of ‘‘ordinary’’ new business returns, the Norwich Union now 
ranks as the second largest of the British (home) life offices. The report 
and accounts for the year 1907, which were published in time for the 
centenary celebrations, disclose, as is indeed fitting, the largest amount 
of completed new business in the career of the society. The number of 
new life policies issued was 8497, assuring £4,822,835, and carrying in 
new premiums £215,668. These figures show an increase over those for 
the preceding year of nearly £700,000 in sums assured. 

Members of Lloyds, that far-famed institution which occupies so high 
a place in British insurance circles, are writing a good deal of business 
in connection with the result of the American presidential election. 
There is now a more decided tendency than ever amongst members of 
this institution to underwrite fire, accident, workmen’s compensation, 
and general insurance risks—a tendency which is not viewed with any 
particular favor by insurance companies interested in the respective 
classes of business. There is no doubt that at the present time Lloyds 
is becoming increasingly prominent in the public mind. The Times, a 
short time ago, had a special article bearing upon the subject generally, 
in which a suggestion was made that a system of audit of the under- 
writers’ accounts, and the submission of annual balance sheets to the 
committee of Lloyds—the audit being of a semi-private nature, and the 
figures arrived at not necessarily for publication to the public—might 
lead to still further popularity. In any event it seems possible that if 
the miscellaneous business of members continues to increase at its 
present rate, some fresh regulations may be imposed to meet the broad- 
ening basis of the business being transacted, the rules and regulations 
at Lloyds at present relating mainly to marine insurance. 

The Australian Mutual Provident Society, which claims to be the 
largest ‘“‘mutual’’ life office in the British Empire, having successfully 
overcome the opposition offered by some of its members, has now opened 
a British branch, with headquarters in London. A few words as to this 
celebrated society may, therefore, not be uninteresting. Established in 
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1849, the accounts for the year ended December 31, 1907, show an “‘ordi- 
nary” premium income of £1,960,751, and an industrial premium income 
of £34,384; consideration for annuities, £65,931; interest receipts, £1,- 
035,929; assurance funds of £23,448,736, and assets, as per balance sheet, 
amounting to £23,841,490. The completed new business for the year was, 
in the ordinary department, 17,797 policies, assuring £4,863,553, and in 
the industrial department 16,648 policies, assuring £506,629. The so- 
ciety has secured a London board of directors of the highest standing, 
and will, no doubt, quickly make its presence felt. Its head office is at 
Sydney, New South Wales. CHARTERS. 
London, E. C., August 19, 1908. 
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Liability Pay-Roll Audits. 


It seems a very simple matter, at the initiation of liability underwrit- 
ing, to insert a condition in the contract that the company should have 
the right and opportunity to examine the books of the assured. While 
this right undoubtedly existed, it was more than ten years after the 
first policy was written before any company was venturesome enough to 
exercise their privilege, and the results were so surprising as to compel 
every other company to follow suit. 

On first impressions it might be inferred that the companies, during 
the first ten or more years before pay rolls were audited, were losers to 
the extent of the amount undisclosed, but second thoughts will show 
that there were influences at work that practically corrected, to a great 
extent, this shortage in premium. 

It will be remembered that for many years since 1886, when liability 
business was first written, there were no statistics other than those 
which were being slowly accumulated inside the companies themselves. 
The fact that it took so many years for the losses to be ascertained, 
made the results largely speculative, but it was upon such speculative 
figures that the rates, from year to year, were formulated. 

In order to overcome the absence of classification by occupations and 
the experience thereby, it was the practice to collate the facts for as 
long a period as possible of the individual risk, and to form an opinion 
thereon as to the rate to be asked to continue on the risk. In those 
days pay-roll audits have been carefully avoided for fear of antagonizing 
the business, and thus the rate each year was largely based upon the 
estimated, rather than the actual, pay roll. 

It is here, however, that the underwriting result was quite as satis- 
factory as after pay-roll audits became the custom. For example, a 
machine-shop risk, carried for, say, eight years, with an estimated pay 
roll of $125,000, reports fifty accidents in the eight years, with losses 
paid and gutstanding of $1500, or a pure premium loss of 15 cents. The 
company, without questioning the payroll, offers to renew at 30 cents. 
Had a pay-roll audit been made and an additional twenty-five per cent 
of wages found to have been spent, the pure premium would have been 
12 cents, the renewal rate 24 cents, the wages $125,000, and the annual 
premium $300, the same as before. It will thus be seen that the com- 
panies have not profited to the proper extent by the pay-roll audit 
system. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all companies have a staff of salaried 
auditors, whose wages and traveling expenses form a definite fixed 
charge upon the business, and the auditing of pay rolls for periods going 
back sometimes five or six years have been so fiercely resented that the 
companies have generally placed a limit of time of one year or less 
within which an audit must be made. 

Since October last, the manufacturing interests generally have been 
curtailed, wages have been reduced, and construction has been more or 
less discontinued. Over 100,000 men have emigrated to other shores. 
The result must be a large shrinkage in the wage expenditure every- 
where. Yet the companies must go on auditing the pay rolls, must con- 
tinue to pay their salaried men and their expenses, with the certain 
knowledge that the result will be a return of premium to the assured 
and a reduction of the estimate of wages for a renewal. = 

Never have the companies had more accidents reported, more claims 
made and more losses to pay than during the hard times of the past ten 
months, and the result must show in the underwriting accounts of De- 
cember, 1908, and December, 1909. Any immediate improvement will 
not affect the showing for at least twelve or fifteen months. Mean- 
while, will the companies who refuse to pay the agents commission on 
Premiums from tardy pay-roll reports be willing to make refunds under 
Similar conditions without making the agents return their commissions 
on the premium shortage? 

There are many interesting questions brought up in connection with 
the audit of pay rolls, but it is not by any means clear that those com- 
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panies that made such a drive to secure “their rights’’ have done as 
wisely as those who have used some tact and discretion in the matter. 
It hardly admits of doubt that one company can obtain better rates than 
another, due, perhaps to the method of treatment of their insured. 





President Armstrong Replies to President Lott. 


In THE SPECTATOR of last week there were some extracts from a paper 
issued by President Lott of the United States Casualty Company, wherein 
he criticised certain persons who found fault with the International As- 
sociation of Accident Underwriters. Among those whom Mr. Lott criti- 
cised was Robert B. Armstrong, president of the Philadelphia Casualty 
Company, who has published a reply thereto. Mr. Armstrong says: 


“The Confession of Edson S. Lott” should be one of the “six best sellers.” I 
congratulate him on his candid confession that the International Association of 
Accident Underwriters has not come up to his own personal expectations. It 
is the first time that he has expressed anything except a complacent satisfac- 
tion in the accomplishment of the said association and its work. Those who 
criticise the association do not criticise the things it has accomplished. The tri- 
umphs referred to in the able defense of Mr. Lott were all accomplished years 
ago. For the last few years the association has simply been marking time, and 
while the good things that have been accomplished in the past, live on and will 
keep on living and exerting their beneficial influence on the accident business, 
some are willing to admit that other things of benefit may be accomplished in the 
future. Nothing in the world is so deadly to an indiv.dual or an association as 
complacency and oblivious contentment. Ko one will admit quicker than myself 
the benefits of personal contact that come through such an association. No one 
is more willing to admit that the association has accomplished things in the 
past, but I for one, as a member of the association, am unwilling to be com- 
placent and “rest upon the oars” in mild and pleasant contemplation of things 
that have been done before. 

While a standard policy is an impossibility, standard clauses relating to the 
staple and principal losses of accident insurance are not only possible, but are 
as certain to come as night will follow day. Through the co-operation of the 
State insurance authorities the fire companies some years ago were forced into 
incorporating standard clauses in their policies. The pal lt business is in 
the same attitude as the fire companies were at that time. When the Insurance 
Commissioners got together and decided that there should be standard clauses 
which would protect buyers of fire insurance, the patriotic, public-spirited and 
far-sighted fire underwriters got together and co-operated with the Insurance 
Commissioners. The result was a happy solution, in which the fire under- 
writers, the purchaser of fire insurance and the State supervising authorities all 
benefited. Whether they want to or not, accident underwriters in the United 
States will be compelled within the space of a very short time to incorporate in 
their policies standard clauses which will have a common interpretation from 
one end of the United States to the other, backed up by the authority of the 
Insurance Commissioners. It remains to be seen whether the accident busi- 
ness can produce as far-seeing, public-spirited underwriters who wiil co- 
operate with the insurance authorities as did the fire business a few years ago. 
Be assured that this change is coming. It is only a question as to whether the 
accident underwriters of the United States are to have a part in the formation 
of these standard clauses and a part in the glory and honor of protecting the 
purchasers of accident insurance, or whether they will rest upon the accom- 
plishments of the past, content with the laurels of yesterday. 

No one seriously contemplates a limitation of any additional forms of acci- 
dent insurance which may be devised, but those who are cognizant of the ten- 
dency of the times realize that the accident policy with standard clauses will 
come, and come shortly. Manv companies are ably managed and render to the 
assured the protection which their policies should accord. Some companies do 
not give the proper protection. Like all other branches of human endeavor, 
accident underwriters will have to suffer a certain amount of regulation for 
the benefit of those who will not conduct their business properly. If broad- 
minded, progressive underwriters like Mr. Lott and others who are now so 
sensitive about the greatness and glory of the Accident Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will co-operate with the Commissioners of Insurance of all the States to 
secure a common in.erpretation of standard clauses of accident insurance, those 
companies who refused to pay losses will soon snuff out their lives or be 
snuffed out by the legal authorities. , 

In all this desire for progress along the right lines, no prohibition will be 
placed upon the writing of such ornamental and additional forms of accident 
insurance as may be conjured up by the brilliant and intellectual Mr. Lott. 
Every accident policy must contain certain standard clauses which protect ab- 
solutely the insured. After that, add all the devices that Mr. Lott or any other 
underwriter may devise, but charge for them accordingly. Such seems to me is 
the line of progress and development for the Accident Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. After all, Mr. Lott should not be so sensitive of criticism. Life is much 
like cooking. No one ever goes into ecstasies over an excellent dish, but hot 
and angry voices always greet a scorched steak or a miserable dinner. 


VICE-PRESIDENT DeLEON ALSO REPLIES TO PRESIDENT LOTT. 


Edwin W. De Leon, vice-president of the Casualty Company of 
America, who came in for a share of President Lott’s criticism, makes 


reply thereto as follows: 

In answer to Mr. Edson S. Lott’s unnecessary and not wholly disinterested 
defense of the International Association of Accident Underwriters, it may be 
well to remember that it is always advisable to take Mr. Lott’s remarks with a 
grain of salt. In fact from time immemorial we have had biblical authority for 
the statement that some member of the Lott family was mixed up in a pre- 
historical episode in which salt figured quite conspicuously. Those of us who 
enjoy his pleasant acquaintanceship can perhaps understand why it was neces- 
sary, even in those days, to “try the salt cure” upon the Lott ancestors. 
His lordship has conferred upon me the honor of membership _in the Ananias 
Club, made famous by our other President, Mr. Roosevelt. He says that “it 
is not universal criticism that the members do not keep faith with each other.” 
Mr. Lott is apparently not well informed on this subject. He has been a con- 
spicuous member of the association for so many years and has been so promi- 
nently identified with what has been accomplished, that criticism of this kind 
is not so likely to reach him as it is one, so to speak, in the freshmen’s class of 
the association. Perhaps he feels a bit sensitive at the charge made, in view 
of the fact that he has done most of the talking at the conventions and has had 
“a finger in the pie” in the majority of resolutions so carefully adopted and, in 
many instances, so_promptly disregarded. It was largely out of consideration for 
the reputation of Mr. Lott and some other veterans of the association that 
did not use stronger terms in dealing with this question, ra} 

Mr. Lott also takes exception to my remarks that “this association must stand 
or fall upon the good faith that is observed among its members in their rela- 
tions to one another,” and yet, according to his own admissions, “good faith’ 
seems to be about the only tie that binds the association together. esolutions 
adopted as the consensus of opinion of the members in convention assembled 
have, according to his view of the case, no binding effect upon any company, 
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whether Age to by that company or not. While this is the theory upon which 
ey 4 of the members of the association have apparently proceeded, it is, to say 
the least, unprecedented in the history of an association of a similar character. 

We are told by our esteemed and distinguished member from the Cayuga 
Lake district (Little Yates), that it is absurd to assume that companies not 
represented at a convention, and companies not in sympathy with rules and 
regulations adopted at these conventions, will abide by such rules and regula- 
tions. If this is true, why in the name of common sense does the association 
waste time in seriously discussing and passing such resolutions when the days 
could be so much more pleasantly spent in listening to Mr. Lott’s highly in- 
teresting, instructive, continuous performance oratory during the sessions of 
the convention, and to his carefully prepared extemporaneous, but altogether 
delightful, introductions of the speaieacs at the prscnit 9 banquet? 

Seriously, however, I have great respect for the association, for the good that 
it has accomplished and full confidence that it will amply fulfill its destiny in 
the future. I have sincere admiration for our valiant knight, whose sword is so 
often and so effectively unsheathed in the defense of the association. I have 
spent many pleasant hours at the conventions and have listened with interest 
and profit to the excellent papers and addresses of the best minds in the acci- 
dent insurance world. I have formed a number of valued friendships among the 
members and have become better fitted for my own duties through the knowl- 
edge and inspirations gained at these meetings. 

4 drink to the health of the International Association of Accident Under- 
writers, and in the words of the Immortal Rip, “May you live long and 
prosper. 





The Adjuster’s Manual. 


The Adjuster’s Manual, by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D., a well-known au- 
thority on the subject, aims to assist insurance companies, railroad and 
transportation companies, adjusters and agents in the adjustment of 
claims resulting from accident or sickness. The author has formulated 
and classified, under appropriate heads, all conditions that can be met 
in dealing with this class of business. This has never been done before, 
and the result will be useful and valuable to every individual engaged 
in the settlement of personal accident or health claims. Techni- 
cal terms have been absolutely eliminated in discussing medical sub- 
jects; the book, therefore, is easily comprehended by all. The Ad- 
juster’s Manual is published by The Spectator Company, 135 william 
street, New York, and sells for two dollars a copy.—The Insurance News. 





Casualty Notes 
—The London Guarantee and Accident is preparing to enter Ohio. 


—The stock of the Imperial Accident of Chicago is about half sold, and the 
company expects to begin about January 1, 1908. . 


—The business of the Ontario Accident of Toronto has been reinsured in the 
London and Lancashire Accident and Guarantee of Canada. 


—Foster & Messick of Indianapolis, Ind., have been appointed Indiana State 
agents of the Casualty Company of America for all departments. | 


—The White-Darling-Baker agency of Minneapolis has been appointed district 
agent of the Philadelphia Casualty, succeeding the Fletcher Company. 


—Burtenshaw & Sibley of Detroit, Mich., have been appointed general agents 
of the Empire State Surety for the lower peninsula of Michigan to write all 
lines. 


—E. Brundige has resigned as manager of the accident department of the 
7Etna Life at Los Angeles to take charge of the accident department of the 
Occidental Life. 


—The Hanover American Accident Company of New York has been incor- 
porated to defend and prosecute accident actions. The incorporators are: Joseph 
Acker, Oscar C. Braum, New York, and Max Strauss, Bath Beach, N. Y. 

—The Continental Casualty has issued a new policy form which pays the 
principal sum for loss of either hand or either foot, provides for the extension of 
the period of total disability to five years and the application of the double 
benefit clause to automobile accidents. 


—William Bro Smith, chairman of the executive committee of the International 
Association of Accident Underwriters, has favored THe Spectator with a copy 
of “Taxation of Insurance Premiums,” an address by Hon, E. E. Rittenhouse, 
Commissioner of Insurance of Colorado. 


—President Robert B. Armstrong of the Philadelphia Casualty was in St. 
Paul recently to set matters right with the Minnesota Insurance Department re- 
garding the acceptance of a risk by the company’s State agent from a local agent 
who was not licensed. The company saw that the law had been violated with- 
out its knowledge, and, inasmuch as it is now taking up the State agency, and 
will hereafter appoint its own agents, it is to be hoped that the controversy will 
be speedily settled. 





Surety Notes. 


—The final payment on the subscriptions to the stock of the New York Surety 
has been called for September 7. 


—The United Surety has issued the bond for $324,000 to W. J. Newman, guar- 
anteeing his contract for wrecking the Chicago city hall and putting in the 
caissons. 
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[Thursday 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


—The resignation of Zeno M. Host as manager of the insurance department of 
the Knights of Pythias is announced. ‘ 


—The Modern Woodmen of America has withdrawn from the National Fra- 
ternal Congress. 


—George A. Mabbott of Aberdeen has been appointed South Dakota general 
agent for the life and accident departments of the AEtna Life, succeeding J. L., 
Buck, resigned. 


—The directors of the Central Manufacturers Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio, an- 
nounce with deep regret the death of Secretary Frank Walworth Purmort. The 
announcement is accompanied by a specially well-executed portrait of the de- 
ceased gentleman. 








REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


In this department will appear, from week to week, the latest state- 
ments of licensed and unlicensed fire insurance companies operating in 
the United States, together with other information concerning them of 
interest to policyholders, company officials, agents and brokers. The 
data presented in this department will also be published in the form of a 
monthly supplement to the book entitled “Reports of Fire Insurance 
Companies,’’ which is published annually, in June, by The Spectator 
Company. Prices: Book, with monthly supplements, one year, $7; book 
only, $5; monthly supplement only, $2 per annum. 


Acadia Fire Insurance Company, Halifax, N. S. 


This company commenced writing surplus-line risks in this country on August 
1, 1908, through Douglas Bros. of Amherst, N. S., and 1 Liberty street, New 


York city. Its financial statement as of December 31, 1907, was as follows: 
ASSETS. 
IRS I NOR io isis cislsidcarcia od ba eeetbsle otek ake Wa oo ecto Ras eeele Desaea wae $287,389 
PARED MEA TEE J IRCID, ois, scieis 4 nine b tere com dsisis ce aboeniis enue ioeadasneeine aes 43,800 
SME RENTON? MEMEIIE oiap'ais shh cielev aches oa aeiewc sc naewawa sane eee wader kee eeone 4,199 
RRM SOMME cis tina soiclerstae Sin ais ei cotiore ainveicarrosiacouneaidcinw nas en PERE OOM CHORUS 16,894 
Re RMN otis sia vc Te Ser ERS Ce ME eas Tae O RAR sae ROR EMAC ORE. 625 
RNS SERINE RNIN TRIE 8.5 0 sss) ars aces Rigcero ed bss aR Oa do Sac RON Coe bee EER 137 
Rape CNN RE CEI os, hich wis pininedicn baG aa xia xc'sdiea Saat eeeasaeeceede dine 122 
Agents’ balance and premiums uncollected..............ccccceececcecececees 8,748 
MR cig rd oie OCG E aoe CaS NO e Ste oa! Na Dore edie Bota Bak OREN $507,671 
LIABILITIES 
MORI tO is aiais feo iap eisisinter oe ecole ieacarsin slo s.sinie Wis Klbdias x4 kia vase dele $4,046 
ERR e pT MMNER RLU ao. 0's/s(olessieie viel vies nlole Sirens cot a alennrs 5 SAE RUDE Ree C ERE 51,354 
DUGIRCRES MACINCE,. WHA TOE GUE. o.655.6:55 0c ccc cicccrieccvsciancetsecestede @--. 9,000 
Total liabilities, except ERT CERES e 
ISA RINNE coh orca tented nN ale DAG brah EP 92 en eh 6B cA tre $300,000 
PORE MIME iu coos! a bated y vibe otace UR RE Ee ec iad helene Sawa eleteae k bees 143,271 
epee ha pOMepOIaers yecss sos sb conovaascceutadoasesies = $443,270 
$507,671 


Lumber Insurance Association, Chicago, III. 


_This association has been absorbed by the recently organized Federal Union 
Fire of Chicago. 


Ontario Fire Insurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 


This company confined its operations to the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland until recently, when it commenced writing surplus lines in this 
country through Henry Stewart & Son, 79 Wall street, New York city. Its total 
cash assets on December 31, 1907, were $210,901, and also stockholders’ notes 
subject to call amounting to $245,000, making gross assets of $455,901. Its total 
liabilities, inchiding $80,000 capital, were $260,075. 


e Security Fire Underwriters, Chicago, III. 


This Lloyds is reported to have commenced business early in June, 1908, with 
D. Regensburg, 4644 Calumet avenue, Chicago, as attorney and manager. The 
underwriters are stated as follows: J. W. Moore, H. C. Wellcome, B. R. 
Davis, B. M. McDonald, Guy B. Evans, C. L. Baldwin, Frank C, McMahon, 
Andrew Z. Olson, W. O. Butt and Frank W. Chaffee, all of Chicago. 


United Firemens Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The United Firemens has decided to retire from the general agency field, re- 
taining only its Pennsylvania and home office business. The company rein- 
sured its business, other than perpetual, shortly after the Chelsea conflagration, 
and the risks since written have now been reinsured in the Phenix of Brooklyn. 
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Company Representation Wanted. 








A Real Estate Company confining its investments to the 
City of New York, and selling its 10, 15 and 20-year instal- 
ment 5% Guaranteed Gold Bonds, with participation of 
profits to the public, desires to secure a manager for each of 
the following States—Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. Must have the 
highest financial and business standing; be able to organize 
a State Board of Directors; and an agency corps throughout 
the chief towns and cities. To the right party who means 
aggressive business, an exclusive and liberal contract for a 
long term of years will be given. Address with full par- 
ticulars as to age, past experience, etc., “C. E. R.” care of 
THE SpEcTATOR, P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 





LIFE INSURANCE! 


Wanted by an old reliable life insurance Company, an experienced 
inspector and solicitor able to find suitable district agents for all im- 
portant towns and thoroughly re-organize the State of New York, ex- 
clusive of New York City and Buffalo. A favorable opportunity for 
an energetic, capable man with high references. 

Address, X, Box 1963, New York City. 











WANTED—A few experienced Life Insurance Stock salesmen 
who can furnish gilt-edge references, to place stock fora 
Million Dollar Company. The first of its kind to organize in 
its respective State. Address R., care of The Spectator 
P. O. Box 1117 New York City, N. Y. 





WANTED 


A wide-awake life insurance salesman who can appoint and 
work with agents as well as being an individual producer. 
Salary and commission to experienced man. Write stating 
age and experience, to C. C. Wyandt, Abilene, Kansas. 








THE EMINENT HOUSEHOLD OF 


COLUMBIAN WOODMEN 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
STRONG, SECURE AND SURE 
nsures against Death, Insanity, Total Disability, Partial Disability, Old Age at Seventy, Loss of Eye, 


of Leg, Loss of Arm, Broken Leg, Broken Arm, and against 2 ie ae eile” 

Forfeiture of Insurance while Ill and Mentally Disqualified. 
BROADEST IN BENEFITS. PROMPTEST IN PAYMENT OF 

CLAIMS. STRONGEST IN FINANCIAL PLAN. 
in the World dares challenge these Points. 
Larger surplus in ra thn any Orde ver ognized - Trebly larger aioton any other Order 
at ie the age. 
The Family Fratemity. | The Premium Fraternity. The Permanent Fratemity. 
Good Opportunity for Stock Company Agents and Fraternal Organizers. 


OFFICERS: Jonathan B. Frost. J. G.St. Amand. Peter F. Clarke. Price E. Murray, M. D 
General Clement A. Evans. Counselor: Hon. Hoke Smith, =: :: os: o:: 





OPPORTUNITY for managers and solicitors for the 
latest and approved plan of industrial insurance. Will 
give liberal renewal! contract. Call or write 809 Mutual 
Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





An interesting proposition to those carrying 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE 


Liberal Commission to Agents, 


AMERICAN SERVICE UNION, 253 Broadway, N. Y. City 





AGENCY WANTED 


Capable, experienced insurance man desires Canadian 
Agency (Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) for represen= 
tative life insurance company. Address, Manager, care 
of The Spectator. 





Experienced fire underwriter (12 years) would take 
General or Executive Special Agency for California and 
Coast. Address X. I., care of THE Spectator, P. O. 
Box. 1117, New York City, N. Y. 





The agency of one or more Fire Insurance Companies is wanted for 
this City and State. Iam well and favorably known and control de- 
sirable business, which can be greatly increased through representation 
of conservatively conducted companies. 


JULES A. GAUCHE, 


904 Sravier Street, New Orleans, La, 








Reporting and Adjusting Companies. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES INFORMATION BUREAU 
87 NASSAU STREET, = NEW YORK CITY 
acelin INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
thorough inspections and eoluadanedl applicants, claims, agents, and sch pny 
life an t companies at all points throughout the U.S.and Canada. We offer exceptional 
facilities for service of this character, having over one million records on file tor reference. We 
have recently acquired the business of the Holmes Mercantile Agency of New York, thus sdding 
materially to our a Blanks for reports furnished on application. No contract or sub- 


scription jired. being rendered m 
W .DE M. HOOPER, President 4AYARD P. HOLMES, Vice-President 














Prominent Agents and Brokers. 


PERCY B. DUTTON 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York State Manager 


Humboldt Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Teutonia Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 











RWIN & GRIFFIN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
General Agents, Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Delaware Fire Insurance Company of Delaware. 
National Lumber Insurance Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Adirondack Fire Insurance Company of New Y: 
Lumber Insurance Company of New York. 
City of New York Insurance Company. 
Frankfort Marine and Accident Insurance Company of Germany. 
New York Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York. 


ARRY M. COUDREY AGENCY CO, Correspondence Solicited 
General Insurance Agentsand Brokers 1326-1346 Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS 
Commissions Paid Non-Resident Agents and Brokers. Long Distance Telephones 





Norwich Union, Hamburg-Bremen, Philadelphia Underwriters, Orie Ni 
Hampshire, Austin Ohio German, Conn. meets, Pheeats of A wow aad 
General Accident, U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty ..N. Y., Plate 
Glass, London Guarantee and um bia 





Hersert Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. 


UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 


GENERAL INSURANCE, 63 Wirttam Street, New Yors. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 





H W. BEALS 
° New York Suburban Territory 


Brokers Protected 
Telephone 3052 John 


Full Commissions Allowed 
76 William Street, New York City 
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Prominent Figents and Brokers. 





Fctuarial. 





ROBERT R. TUTTLE, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Manager Eastern Department for six reliable 
fire companies. 


Gunenpentanas invited concerning agency or surplus lines 


Surplus Insurance 
British Companies and London Lloyds 


Sprinklered and Unsprinklered Risks written in any amounts up to $100,000. 
inmost binders given, and Losses paid accel at New York Office. 
ERAL COMMISSIONS paid to B 


SEDDON UNDERWRITING COMPANY 


Telephone, 3795 John has. A. Seddon, President 
London Office, 29 & 30 Old Jewry. E. C. 84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








AVID PARKS FACKLER 
Ex-President Actuarial Society 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, LL.B. 
Fellow Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street, New York (Rooms 1404-5) 





M. M. DAWSON, F. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Member of the Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
Member of the Deutscher Verein fuer Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Etc. 


76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





HE JOHN L. DUDLEY, JR., COMPANY 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


UNITED STATES GENERAL AGENTS 


Law Fidelity and General Insurance Corp., Ltd., of London 
Law Car and General Insurance Corp., Ltd., of London, 


Surplus Lines Throughout the United States Handled for Brokers, 
Correspondence Solicited 


PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 


45 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WARREN M. KIMBALL & CO. 


84 WILLIAM STREET, - . ° NEW YORK CITY 





Surplus Lines 


Strong European and American 


Stock Companies and London Lloyds 


Liberal Commission Prompt Service 





Established 1870, 
AN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD COMPANY 
LOUIS SHERWOOD, President. 
15 EXCHANGE PLACE, - - ~ ee 
General Insurance Agents for New Jersey. 
Fire, Casualty, Automobile, Plate Glass, Fidelity Bonds. 
L. PETTIBONE & CO. 
Surplus Lines 
NEW YORK 
W. C. Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869. —«<J. BurnsAllen. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
Special Attention Given to Surplus Lines. 


CHURCHILL WHITTEMORE CO. 
° 1168-120 N, FOURTH ST. (1st Floor Pierce Bldg.), ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Commonwealth, North River, Continental, Garden, Saint Paul, Commerce, Williamsburgh City, Mercantile, 
Nassau, Camden, Eastern, Granite State, Sea’ Rhode Island. Stuyvesant, Ins. Und. 8. G., Pacific, United States, 
Commission allowed None Resident Agents on Insurance on ST, LOUIS properties. 


“Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 


Geo W. 





JERSEY CITY 





* Best Companies 


19 Liberty Street 


Prompt Service 

















MONTGOMERY M. b Cc FUNKHOUSER 
MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
159 La Salle St., National Life Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; Jefferson Fire Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia; Western Ins. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Farmers & Merchants Ins. Co. 


Lincoln, Neb.; and Lloyds Plate Glass Ins. Co., New York. 








os C. WRIGHT, 


Successor to ELizuR WRIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Accurate Work. 
Accounts Systematized. 


Thorough Experience. 
Examinations. Valuations. 


45 MILK STREET, Rooms 701 and 708, BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘ Actuary” 





HARLES J. HARVEY, F. I. A. 


Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain 
and Ireland 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Address care of COLONIAL LIFE INS. CO , JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





—— BARNETT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


602-3 PETERS BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 





R E. FORSTER, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 









Arcade Building, PHILADELPHIA 





| eee W. GLOVER, Ph.D. (in mathematics) 


Consulting Actuary, 


620 Oxford Road, = = = = Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





J H. NITCHIE, 
ACTUARY 


153 LA SALLE STREET 
919 Association Building 


‘ ye 739 


Telephones ; 4 to 3992 


CHICAGO 





‘ieee L. WOOLSTON, 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT, 


630 MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 





























sday 


| 


aries, 


in, 





August 27, 1908] 
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Actuarial 








REDERIC S. WITHINGTON, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
1012-1013 Fleming Building Des Moines, lowa 
Thirty years’ experience in Mutual 672 
Large and small companies and Telephone | Towa (Long 
as Actuary of Iowa Insurance Department Distance) 284 


Examinations, Valuations, Premiums, Policy Forms, Ete. Accurate work assured 





H. W. BUTTOL.PH 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





LAW BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EORGE DYRE ELDRIDGE 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


NEW YORK CITY 





Temporary Address: 
RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
Telephone, 1635 Yonkers 


(30 Years’ Experience. The National Fraternal Congress Table of Mortality was 
graduated by Mr. Eldridge.) 


Public Accountants and Auditors. 














eee F. JUDD & COMPANY, 


Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting a Specialty 


Home Office, - - = = 140 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Cable Address, ‘‘Audit’’ Telephone, 5550 Beekman 








Life Insurance Loans and Investments. 


IFE INSURANCE POLICIES PURCHASED. 
LOANS ON SAME AT 6 PER CENT. 


&ndowment, tontine and distribution policies discounted at 6 per cent. 
Give iarger cash and loan values than companies. 
Premiums continued to maturity of policies. Commissions paid. 


&eference: The Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago. 
TOHN V. FOX, EourrasBLe Butipine, Carcaco, IL. 














“THE PROBLEM OF THE AGENT’? 


We will mail you FREE, the above pamphlet and several others 
that tell things of interest to general and local life insurance 
solicitors. We will also tell you about our Course of Insurance 
Salesmanship. You are interested, so write today. 


INSTITUTE INSURANCE SOLICITORS 
Box 236 E. PEKIN ILL. 








Attorney General of Ohio has ruled that Board 
Contracts are legal, the Insurance Department 
concurring. Fifty expert board contract men 
wanted immediately. Liberal advances. Address 
“D.H.G.,”’ care of The Spectator, P.O. Box 1117, 
New York City, N. Y. re 2 s 2 3 





RANE’S INSURANCE EXPIRATION REGISTERS 
THE YWERY BEST. 
Send six cents in postage stamps, to cover bare cost, for sample 
sheets, with prices and explanations, to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 135 William Street, New York. 





“THE GOLDEN WEST” 


PROSPERITY and OPPORTUNITY go hand in hand with the 
Agents of 


The Colorado National Life 


Assurance Company 
OF DENVER, COLORADO 
YOUNG—AGGRESSIVE—SUGGESSFUL 
CAPITAL, $100,000 
A Record Unequaled in the Annals of Life Assurance 


MANAGERS AND AGENTS WANTED 


or several Inter-Mountain States. Rare opportunities for good men. 


Our Agents Are All Making Money. WHY? 
ARE YOU fk°Smep> 


it will pay you to write NOW to 


THE COLORADO NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 








ORGANIZED 1863. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
No. 70 Kilby Street, - Boston, Mass. 
Cc. W. KELLOGG, Manager. 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 


157 and 159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
MARSHALL & McELHONE, Managers. 


The FRANKFORT 
minute ass INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 





ESTABLISHED i866 


TRUSTEES 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres. of National Park Bank. 
ERNST THALMANN, of Ladenburg, Thalmas & Co. 
STUYVESANT FISH; 214 Broadway N. Y. 
United States Department, 100 William St., New York, N.Y. 
C. H. FRANKLIN, U. 5. Mgr. and Att'y. JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 


Employers, Landlords, Contingent, Vessel Owners, General, Druggists, 
Physicians, Elevator and Public Liabilities, Workmen’s Collective, Teams, 
Burglary, Individual Accident and Health, and Industrial Accident and Health 


DEPOSITED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS IN THE $600,000 00 
—_> 


UNITED STATES FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 
AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Go. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York Stock Company.) 
THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 








PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
This Company has more premium-paying business in force in the 
United States than any other Company, and for each of the last 14 
Years has had more New Insurances accepted and issued in America 
than any other Company. 


The number of Policies in force is greater than that of any other Company in 
America; greater than all the Regular Life Insurance Companies put together (less 
one) and can only be appreciated by comparison _It is a greater number than the 
Combined Population i Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1997 averaged one claim for every 64 seconds 
of each business day of eight hours and in amount $124.95 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1907 
per dayin Payments to 
] Pag holders and addi- 


4A? per day Pi number of $162, 489? ers aa 


6,491 $72,0] 1.34 ~~ or in increase of 


per day in in number of 
$1,250,595.45 Riewmsertiend§—pcgrts - - 8108 390,463.23 


es placed and 








Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be 
obtained of its Agent in al] the principal cities in the United States 
and Canada, or at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON wicca NEW YORK 


Cc. K. HOLLOWAY, President. 
O. P. CONAWAY, Secretary. O. G. PARKER, Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF 
FirE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 





DECEMBER 31, 1907. 





ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and in bank...... WeRESd baunewnweseseuNsekGUt ab bapeweerenees $42,173.44 
Agents’ balances not 90 days due..........sscscesccccccceccecccecseecseess 79,975.37 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate............ccccccccccccceccscccccceccecene 201,054.10 
Interest accrued on mortgages and notes........cesesceececceeececrseeees 14,313.09 

Bills Receivable (represented by demand notes of stockholders at 6 
BEE OCEBE) sivvcscssndsvewscevsssecsonvscssabscapede ped scunsiene been ts 600s 118,622.11 
BERR BA UONS sow dscconessccnsencncaseesessencstcagevces rect sae nysisas 20,500.00 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS. .0ccscecccccesee. evepeh heen Sheen eserse ae $476,638.11 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock ....ccceccscnssccccccocercoccevcscescosescsacsecsetsecesevienes $200,000.00 
Reserve for unearned premiums...........ceeeeeeececc eer eecsceceeeeneees 90,868.32 
Amount due reinsurance COMPAaNiES..........ceeeeee cece ee ee eens eeeees i 2,599.54 
Losses in process of adjustment............seeeeeeeeeeee erence eeeecesees 8,269.92 
All other liabilities (including commissions to agents)..........++seee++ 31,415.79 
DET BRE | on rn bc csce ed sen cesscesewsnecccceensanes saws pavcenesnp eens 143,484.54 
EAS ook cccvicccwstescasenstecc truscninwenesetenseeengeeestaterzesns $476,638.11 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG. .............ccccccscccccccccccsecs $343,484.54 


Correspondence solicited for representation at all desirable points where not 
represented. Strictly an agency company. 
Central Department, 
171 La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 
Henry W. Colson, Mgr. 


Eastern Department, 
84 William St., New York 
Whilden & Hancock, Mgrs. 








THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1850 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Assets December 31, 1907, $579,456.46 
Surplus to Policyholders... 264,166.36 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1851 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Assets December 31, 1907, $691,091.38 
Surplus to Policyholders... 389,473.67 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Capital, $400,000.00 
Assets December 31, 1907, $2,230,820.23 
Surplus to Policyholders.. 546,324.00 


Writing only Sprinklered Risks, 


Manufacturers 
Lloyds 


Merchants 
Fire Lloyds 


Applications Accepted 


JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


76 William Street NEW YORK 








MANUAL OF INSPECTIONS 


By W. D. MATTHEWS 
(Chief Surveyor, Chicago Board of Underwriters.) 


A Reference Book Fo: “he Uso of 
Fire Insurance Men .n General. 


PRICE, IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER, PER COPY, $3. 
(By mail, postage prepaid, $3.10.) 


The “Manual” has been carefully compiled for the particular 


use of: 
Fire Protection Engineers. Ins 
Raters. - Loval Board Officials. 
Special Agents. Adjusters. 
Examiners. General Agents. 
Company Officers. Agents. 
Brokers. Solicitors. 
Insurance Clerks. Archiiects. 
Contractors. Engineers. 
Builders, Technical Schools. 
Students. Property Owners. 


And all others interested in Fire Hazards, Inspections and the 
Safe-guarding of Property. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Insurance Field, 


(Chicago-Louisville-Atlanta) 


P. 0. BOX 607A, - - LOUISVILLE, KY. 














